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A Few Dnnks Dunng the Day from Our Sanitary Fountains 
Keep Your Horses in Better Condition— 
Enable Them to Do More Work 


No. 12 Fountain. Weight 2300 Ibs. 


The time wasted by the driver filling pail and talking 
with the “other feller” at a hydrant means money to the 
team owner. If it is a two-horse hitch the time lost is 
more than double what it would be at one of our fountains. 


From a sanitary point of view our Individual Cup 
Fountain has the oily, dirty pail, carried over dusty streets 
all day, beaten to a frazzle. 


WHY MINCE WORDS? 


Our Individual Cup is a humane proposition for the 
Horse and a saver of time to the owner. 


THE. H. F. JENKS CO., Inc., Pawtucket, R. 1, U.S. A. 


Spratt’s Improved Mollicoddles 


For small breeds, shy and dainty feeders and 
those suffering from indigestion. 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for ‘“Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT Ltp., NEWARK, N. J. 


KETTLIE’S CATNIP MICE 


For pet cats and kittens, makes them playful, happy 
and healthy. Filled with fresh catnip, first quality. 
For sale at all pet stores and first class druggists, or 
sent postpaid for 10 cents each, 3 for 25 cents, 85 cents 


International 


Trust Company 
¢ Persian kittens 45 Milk Street 115 Summer Street 
PET KITTEN SUPPLY CO 
15A Martin St., MEDFORD, MASS. CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Your Pet A Catnip Ball 
with 
Catnip 
A Toy and Exer- 
ciser for Cats and 
Kittens, at most 


any Drug Store or 
Pet Shop. 


SURPLUS, $1,000,000 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS SA FE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Incorporated With every safeguard known to modern 


science, we can offer you at an expense 
Gndertakers of three cents a day a safe deposit box 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


you absolute protection against burglars 


in our vaults for the deposit of your se- 
Adjoining | Dudley St. Terminal curities and valuable papers that will give 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


and fire. 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 


FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President 


THE SMALL PET DEPARTMENT beak 


HENRY L. JEWETT. Pres. and Secy. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNE Treasurer 
= HAY DEN, Officer 

sRA HAM, Assistant Treasurer 
CHESTER 8. PIERCE, ‘Assistant Treasurer 
HOWARD NORTON, Auditor 


OF THE 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well 
managed place in which to leave them. This department is in charge of Miss Marion P. 
Frost, for years the owner and manager of “‘Pussy-Willow House,” Wayland, Massachusetts. 
For terms and for all other information relative to this department, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 
Special Telephone, Brookline 348 


Interest Allowed : on Deposits 


OVER $1,000 
GIVEN IN PRIZES 


in the Atlasta Tea and Coffee Contest. 
Send order for the celebrated Atlasta 
Tea and Coffee ard enter contest. 
Write for full particulars. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


GEO. W. TORREY CoO. 
24 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


= 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Gtory to \ 
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Jane Addams is quoted from Berlin as saying: 
“Tt seems as if the whole world had gone crazy. 
There must be some little spot left where reason 
will rule.” Since the dreadful disaster of the 
Lusitania there have been evident among us cer- 
tain symptoms of that same fatal madness. 

* 

Will a father, to maintain what he considers 
his ‘“‘honor,”’ and avenge some slight put upon it, 
send forth his sons to be shot to pieces by mur- 
derous shells or choked to death by suffocating 
gases? Not unless he is a fool. A vast deal of 
the public clamor about maintaining the ‘‘nation’s 
honor"’ comes from men who are perfectly willing 
somebody else should die to defend it. 

* 


In the face of the unspeakable savageries that 
have been bred out of the moral corruptions 
this present war has produced, a war that is re- 
vealing deeps of merciless hate and cruelty few 
believed existed in our common human nature, 
there are multitudes in this country who talk and 
write about the United States finally plunging 
into the awful maelstrom as the only way it can 
declare itself a strong and dignified nation. 

* 


That the teachings of the greatest of all 
teachers are but dreams to thousands of His so- 
called followers finds clearest evidence in the 
collapse of their faith in the real hour of testing. 
Peace is a fine thing, and love is power until 
nations begin to compare gunboats and measure 
brute strength. Then—well—Christianity or no 
Christianity, they put their trust in the weapons 
of hell. A man’s faith in the ideal is worth as 
much as he is willing to venture upon it. 

* 

If George T. Angell knows anything of what 
is taking place on earth, we venture the statement 
that for nothing is he more grateful than for all 
he did to foster humane education and to preach 
the gospel of peace and good will among men. 
Not one iota of his great work in this direction 
was in vain. Seed time and harvest are a part 
of the plan of the Eternal as much in the spiritual 
as in the material world. That millions of 
American citizens hate war, and, in these troubled 
times, insist that their country shall not be 
swept into it by some foolish conception of what 
“national honor’? demands, must be due in no 
small measure to the teachings received by these 
millions in childhood through the Bands of 
Mercy organized now through more than a 
quarter of a century as the result of his work. 


To show my zeal in a good cause must I malign 
my neighbor because seeking the same end he 
deems his way the wiser? It was a man ready 
to lay down his life for the freedom of the slaves 
who was denounced by many an abolitionist in 
terms too cruel to be repeated. 


* 


The ancient Hebrew prophet never saw an auto- 
mobile, so far as we know, but, if he had, could 
he in much more accurate language have de- 
scribed it than when he said: ‘‘The chariots shall 
rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways; they shall seem like 
torches, they shall run like the lightnings.”’ 


* 


Irrespective of our hopes, our fears, our re- 
version to the spirit of militarism and our return 
to the conviction that only guns and shells and 
submarines count in the affairs of nations, this 
war and its issues are in the hands of the Eternal 
God. This is still His world. Let no man think 
He has abdicated His throne. He is still the 
Destiny that shapes the ends of nations rough 
hew them how they will. 


LESS DISASTROUS FOR HORSES 


We have received the following note from our 
friend and correspondent, Mr. Edw. Fox Sains- 
bury, which will be of interest to many. Mr. 
Sainsbury, though an Englishman, was long a 
resident of France until the outbreak of the 
war when he crossed the Channel to Folkestone, 
where he has been in daily contact with thousands 
of Belgian refugees and wounded soldiers. He 
has had the best opportunities to learn many 
things concerning the war at practically first 
hand: 

Folkestone, May 16, 1915. 

I have just found out on reliable information 
that by comparison with other wars very few 
horses are used in the firing line. The motor 
wagons do nearly all the work and more and 
more are being used here. I am speaking of the 
western front. Of course on the eastern front 
cavalry is much used, but the horses and mules 
sent from America to Europe are not as a rule 
“food for powder,” but when horses are wounded 
every care is taken of them, both French and 
British Blue Cross veterinarians being ready to 
treat them. What I want you to know is that in 
this sickening war it is our poor brave men who 
suffer—horses far less. 

Yours sincerely, 


S. 


THE WAR 


Few of us believed last autumn that this 
shameful war was destined to disgrace the world 
for more than a few months. Now, after nearly 
a year, there seems no end in sight. Neither 
side gives evidence of exhausted resources. 
Frightful battles have been fought. Men have 
been sacrificed as if nothing were cheaper than 
human life. No method of warfare has been left 
unemployed that could offer hope of victory. 
Regard for laws, human or divine, has ceased on 
the part of both hostile armies. Each is ready to 
stoop to any barbarism the other may put in 
practice: and still the deadly struggle goes on 
night and day. Battles that last for weeks 
appear to have small influence in turning the 
scale. With dogged determination, contesting 
the ground literally inch by inch, the opposing 
forces fight on with little to show in the way of 
success on either side. At last Italy has been 
drawn into the seething whirlpool. The issue 
no man can foresee. It may be that peace will 
come only when both sides have fought to the 
last gap. Heaven save us from the forces that 
would suck us also into the swirling vortex. 

We can well afford to suffer much, to wait 
for other means of settlement, rather than send 
to their death thousands of our sons and fathers 
and brothers. There are some things quite as 
dear to real patriots as that ‘“‘national dignity” 
which so many would have someone else die 
to maintain. There is only one kind of war that 
will ever have our support—that would be a war 
that no resort to arbitration could avert. We 
should then strike only in self-defence. We daily 
thank God for a President who seems to want to 
save us from the crime, the wanton waste and the 
savagery of legalized murder, if hecan. F.H.R. 


THE UNCOMPLAINING 


The Rider and Driver, New York City, reports 
Mr. Roy Horniman as saying after his inspection 
of a Blue Cross hospital in France: 


“On entering the first ward something caught 
my throat. The sight of this line of patient 
veterans, standing still and silent in the dim light 
had something accusing in it. I felt awe as I 
thought of the ordeal through which these 
heroes had passed, and I am not ashamed to say 
that I raised my hat.” 

He reports that the majority of cases are 
deep and painful saddle cuts, and saber and 
bullet wounds are in the minority. 
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‘“*BE KIND TO ANIMALS” AT THE 
MOVIES 
By ERNEST A. DENCH 


E KIND TO ANIMALS.” That sen- 
tence has become classic at the motion 
picture theaters in America and Great 
Britain. If you should ask me the 

reason I would say that it is largely because 
of the photo-plays that are put on from time 
to time in which a domestic animal partici- 
pates and the “be kind to animals” slogan is 
brought out effectively as an incidental feature 
to the play itself. And I can back up the fact 
with conclusive evidence that these “sermons” 
have gotten home. 

As conductor of the “Young Folks’ Page’’ in 
the Motion Picture Magazine, | recently inaugu- 
rated a competition which is described under the 
title, ‘What I Have Learned from Motion Pic- 
tures.” I was much interested to note, after 
reading over the many clever efforts submitted 
by the young competitors, whose ages ranged 
from six to sixteen, that not a few mentioned 
that they had learned to be kind to animals. 

In England, two of the societies have directly 
used the film as part of their campaign, for it is 
hard to educate the working classes up to these 
things by any other medium. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals had a picture produced to 
reveal the horrors of the decrepit horse traffic to 
Antwerp. 

Another was taken for the British Blue Cross 
Society to bring to the notice of the public the 
good work they are at present doing for the 
wounded horses on the firing line in France. 

“The Prayer of a Horse,’’ a two-reel drama, 
has been produced by the Universal Film Com- 
pany in cooperation with the New York Woman's 
League for Animals. Around the prayer, which 
is quoted, has been woven quite an entertaining 
story. A unique feature of the picture is that 
all the sub-titles necessary to interpret the play 
are told in the language of the horse. The 
acting of ‘“‘Dobbin” is especially commendable, 
for he plays with naturalness. This, by the way, 
is not his first experience as a movie actor. The 
cruelty business is so realistically done that it 
makes you feel as though you want to rise from 
the chair and give the inhuman being a sound 
whipping. One regrets that a horse had actually 
to be subjected to such painful treatment, but 
on the film there can be no pretence. 


KANSAS CITY HORSES 


By ordinances secured through the action of 
the Common Council, the Kansas City Society 
has been doing remarkable work in the interests 
of the horses of that community. Here area few 
of the good things obtained: 


No person shall doctor any horse or draft animal 
by giving it medicines or filing or working upon 
its teeth, or in any other manner, for the purpose 
of making such horse or draft animal to appear to 
be younger than it really is. 


A conviction and a fine of $100' was secured 
under this section. 


No person, firm or corporation shall sell, or offer 
for sale, or buy, or offer to buy, or give away, or 
accept as a gift, to or from any other person, firm or 
corporation, any horse or other draft animal when 
such horse or draft animal is permanently unfit for 
riding or driving or draft purposes, or when its use 
for riding or driving or draft purposes would be 
inhumane. 

It will be unlawful for any person, co-partnership 
or corporation to work any horse, mule or any other 
draft animal more than twelve hours in any one 
day. 

A fine of $25 was imposed by the court because 
of the violation of the above. 

We congratulate President Weeks and his 
Society upon their splendid work. F.H.R. 


KINDNESS 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 
The richest wine that flows from grapes of 
love, 
When trodden in the wine-press of the 
heart 
By those who strive to do the better part 
And sweetest thrills of spirit rapture prove; 
The soul that animates the nesting dove, 
The breath of angels men at times may 
breathe, 
A chaplet that all tender hands may wreathe, 
And wear about their brow in courts above. 


The sweetest chord in earthly music found, 

The surest remedy for mental pain, 

The richest guerdon man can ever gain; 
The star that makes the social heavens bright 
And fills the weary soul with keen delight, 

The rarest tone among the gems of sound. 


BEAVER AT WORK IN NORTHERN CANADA 


THE BEAVER IN FACT AND FICTION 
By FRANCIS J. DICKIE 
EREWITH is shown a beaver at work 
in the Canadian northland, far from 
the haunts of men. With the excep- 
tion of human beings, the beaver is 
the only creature of the animal kingdom that can 
fell a tree. It does it in a manner similarly to 
that followed by experienced woodsmen, and 
drops the trunks in just the way wanted. This, 
in itself, is a knack that only expert woodsmen 
know, and one that is learned only from ex- 
perience and practice. 

The Chippewyan Indians, a tribe living in the 
vicinity of Lake Athabasca, Northern Alberta, 
believe that they are directly descended from 
the beavers. Before an Indian kills one of the 
animals he humbly 
begs its pardon, by 
way of placating its 
spirit when it passes 
into the next world. 
Another interesting 
legend of the animal 
is the following, as told 
to the writer by an 
aged chief in the far 
north country: 

“Long ago, in the 
beginning of time, the 
beavers were a mighty 
people and were kings 
of earth. And men 
were their slaves. 
But, as the years pass- 
ed on, the men grew 
wiser and one day 
they revolted against 
their masters. A long 
war followed in which 
the beavers and the 
men fought many 
battles. And finally 
the men, in one last 
great battle, killed so 
many of the beavers 
that the animals were 
no longer masters of 
the earth. The king 
of beavers made a last 
stand in his dome- 
shaped house on Lake 
Athabasca. Badly 
wounded, and _hope- 
lessly outnumbered by 
the men warriors, the 
king dove beneath his 
house and swam out 
into the lake. For a 
long time, till he was 
out of reach of their 


A DISTINGUISHED SURVIVOR 
London, Ontario. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

A paragraph on famous war horses in the 
March number of Our Dumb Animals recalls the 
fact that there is living here in London a war 
horse which has the distinction of wearing the 
Queen’s medal, awarded for service in the 
South African War. ‘‘Lady Betty,” a beautiful 
bay, was actually presented with the medal, 
and wears it on her martingale, with four bars 
signifying four engagements through which she 
carried her former owner, Lieut.-Col. S. A. 
Denison of the Royal Canadian Regiment. 
“Lady Betty’’ was later given to Lieut. Brook, 
of the same regiment. She was on parade the 
other day, however, when Paardeburg Day was 
observed in this city by the placing of wreaths 
on the South African monument in Victoria 
Park. W. E. ELLIOTT. 


spears, he swam under 
water. He reached the shore at the other side, but 
was so weak from loss of blood that he soon died.” 

The dome-shaped rock, known as Beaver 
Lodge, stands today on the shores of Athabasca 
Lake, not far from Fond du Lac. And directly 
across from this point, over some considerable 
area, is a reddish mineral sandy clay out of 
which the Indians make paint. This, they claim, 
is the dried blood of the king of beavers, lost 
when he lay down to die. 


THE CAT’S TOILET 


Cats, large and small, make the most careful 
toilet of any class of animals. Lions and tigers 
wash themselves in exactly the same manner as 
the cat, wetting the dark, rubberlike ball of the 
forefoot and inner toe, and passing it over the 


face and behind the ears. The foot is thus at: 


the same time a sponge and brush, and the rough 
tongue cleans the rest of the body. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Some Laws We 


Need, and Why 


By B. W. RICE, Caldwell, Idaho 


N a terrifically hot afternoon a 
train of ten cars of sheep was 
wrecked not far from Cald- 
well. Perhaps the sun’s heat 
was so tremendous that the 
expansion of the rails in the 
track kinked them, and threw 
the train off. Perhaps defec- 
tive construction on the sharp 

curve gave way and plunged the cars below. It 
might have been that a flange broke on the 
tender as the huge locomotive was rounding 
the curve. The speed might have been so great 
that the top-heavy cars fell over. I could imag- 
ine any of several things that could have caused 
the wreck, but imagination is not the point in 
this article. 

Half the sheep died within a few minutes after 
the rolling of the cars. The others set up a most 
piteous cry for release from their prison. A man 
with a sledge hammer or axe could have liberated 
hundreds in a few minutes, but the company 
would not permit it, for it was trying to “place 
the blame” for the wreck. Hour after hour 
these helpless creatures tried to talk to the men 
and women near them, appealing for release. In 
their own language they were piteous. All along 
the lower side of the cars, legs and heads were 
thrust through between the slats. With eyes 
swollen and closed, tongues too big for their 
mouths, cramped and crushed into all sorts of 
positions, hundreds of the victims cried and 
prayed to the ranchers and ranchers’ wives 
standing about, to open the doors of their suffer- 
ings, but a railroad guard prohibited it. 

The sultry afternoon wore away. With the 
cooler hours of the night death was more merci- 
ful. The cool breeze that nearly always travels 
about through the canyons at night, kissed the 
wrecked cars as best it could, and allayed the 
intense heat. Next morning the furious sun 
came with the same fire as before. The piteous 
crying had died down to that of three or four 
hundred voices. Faint and hoarse from much 
calling, the remnant sufferers opened their pray- 
ers at the approach of the first rancher on the 
scene. Blinded by suffering, yet feeling by in- 
stinct the presence of a human being, listening 
to a hopeful approach and altering its prayer 
accordingly, moan after moan broke into almost 
human petition, as the victims asked for only 
that which was their right. 

Isolated on the mountain side lay the wreck. 
Somebody somewhere said, “Don’t let a single 
sheep be freed.’’ Along toward noon the suffer- 
ing began to die away. The shivering of a pro- 
truding head or leg foretold the end. Dozens 
succumbed in an hour. The broiling sun now 
touched the cars broadside. The hard-bit 
swollen tongue let loose a little blood, and the 
dying animal supposing the liquid to be water, 
sucked at it the best he could. The company 
was now “placing the blame.” 

The groan of death was now coming from 
everywhere. The end was at hand. Soon life 
ebbed so low that no sound was heard, but still 
hundreds of sheep were alive. Now came a 
message to burn the wreck. Stealthily the fire 
was applied and it soon did its work. Here and 
there on the sloping mesa about, a more fortunate 
sheep looked up from his grazing to see the rising 
chimney or black smoke as the fire licked up his 
brother or sister and made a whole township 
smell like frying flesh. 

Of course the railroad company covered up a 
lot of chances to have to pay for the negligence 
of its employes, but we want a law that will 


make it more profitable to ‘‘place the blame” 
in another way. 
* * * 


A fifteen-pound steel trap lying far back 
next to the table-land west of Caldwell, chained 
to a quaking asp, is not so bad a thing except 
when you think about it. It was set there to 
catch a coyote, and who cares for a coyote? It 
will pick up a turkey if it getsa chance. A lamb 
is simply ‘‘pudden”’ for it.and a young calf is a 
morsel not found in its cafeteria every day. A 
good fat tom-cat is simply pie to it, and who cares 
what steel trap catches the coyote? Nobody. 

For three days, each day regularly, the trapper 
had visited the trap. The next night the storm 
came on, and what trapper would want to face a 
storm ten miles for his chances of getting a 
coyote whose hide only brings a bounty of $2.00? 
Three days the storm continues, and four days 
and ten days. All the time the poor coyote 
hangs by a shoulder in this fifteen-pound trap. 
The cold is not so hard on him, but that pair of 
sharp poisoning teeth squeezing deeper and deeper 
into his flesh—what about that? A coyote no- 
body loves. He is pretty, to be sure, but then he 
doesn’t act that way. Then, besides, is there 
not a bounty offered for his hide? 

Now he hears the approach of something. It 
must be the human animal coming to take his 
life. He makes a dash to the end of the chain 
and gets the deeper bite of the steel teeth. It was 
only an imaginary enemy coming, for is the poor 
animal not delirious with pain? 

Alert an hour, the coyote shivering with pain 
gnaws at the enemy clutching his shoulder. 
Blood comes on the steel. Is he not making 
headway? Again he seizes the trap and again 
brings blood. His own blood fools him. He 
thinks—if he thinks at all—that he is getting 
the best of the creature holding him fast. Now 
he hears the approach of some enemy and now 
he rushes to the other end of the chain to once 
again receive a deeper bite. If it could but be 
the trapper with his club, what a release would 
be at hand! Two or three blows over the aching 
head and the poor animal would be at ease, and 
man, the noblest work of God, could carry off 
$2.00 worth of trophy that has cost fifteen days 
of untold pain and suffering of—a coyote, only, 
of course. 

We want a law compelling a trapper to go to 
his traps every day. 


THE BEAST’S PRAYER 
By EDITH OARD McCOY 
Oh, man, my master and my god, 
I cannot speak with tongue like thee; 
I only serve thy will, thy ways so great. 
Oh, be thou merciful to me. 


’Tis by thy will that I exist 

To serve thee, though I cannot see; 
To follow blindly and to trust. 

Oh, be thou merciful to me. 


And though I.cannot comprehend, 
And though I be not wise like thee; 

I love and fear,—Oh, be my friend; 
And be thou merciful to me. 


And though I have not voice like thine, 
Oh, master, heed my pleading eye, 

My quivering flesh,—keep me from harm; 
And be thou merciful to me. 


For I have none save thee beside, 
I plead this voiceless prayer to thee; 
And, if thou hope for mercy from thy God, 
Oh, be thou merciful to me. 


GOATS AND THEIR MILK 


Mr. V. D. Hondt, Goat Heaven Farm, Spangle, 
Washington, writes in the Goat Keeper as follows: 


On an area of 15,000 square miles Switzerland 
produces yearly $8,000,000 worth of goats and 
goat products. Spain, Italy and Greece are 
heavy producers of goats and goat products. 

France, Belgium, and Germany are heavy 
producers, and are noted for the high milking 
qualities of their stock. 

In Great Britain the British Goat Society 
(under supervision of the government) yearly 
publishes a stud register giving the names and 
owners of pedigree stud goats selected by the 
committee, and recommended for stock purposes. 

In Bavaria the country is noted for its larger 
number of centenarians. This fact is attributed 
by doctors to the daily use of Yoghurt, a product 
of goat’s milk. 

Goat's milk being very digestible and rich, is 
recommended by doctors for the use of babies 
and invalids. 

The goat is immune from the dreaded disease 
tuberculosis, or the white plague, so common 
among cattle and people. 

With millions of acres of the finest brush land 
in the world lying idle in the mountains, with the 
babies in the cities clamoring for proper food, the 
Pacific Northwest, and in fact the whole United 
States offers opportunities for the milk-goat in- 
dustry, the possibilities of which can hardly be 
estimated. 


GOATS—A SOURCE OF 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 
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A LETTER FROM THE AUSTRIAN TYROL 


Among the warm friends of our two Societies, 
though living now for some years abroad, is Mr. 
John L. Stoddard, known the world over as the 
celebrated lecturer. Mr. Stoddard’s residence is 
at Meran, in the Austrian Tyrol. Very naturally 
his sympathies are with the people among whom 
he lives and whom he knows so well, and with 
whose views in this desperate struggle he is so 
familiar. From a personal letter to us we have 
selected certain paragraphs which we are sure 
will interest our readers. While the statement of 
Mr. Sainsbury of England, with reference to 
horses, printed elsewhere, is true, that in this 
war the horses have been saved at many points 
by motor vehicles, still the volume of terror, 
agony and loss among them is beyond conception. 


Villa Stoddard, Meran, Tyrol, 
May 18, 1915. 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
My dear Friend :— 

The certificates of Honorary Membership in 
the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have just reached me. Their 
presentation, particularly at this time, has 
touched me deeply. Over poor, war-cursed 
Europe they have come to me like white-winged 
doves of peace. The thought that somewhere on 
this tortured earth men are preventing suffering, 
not causing it, is like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. I am in one of the countries 
engaged in war. Around me are thousands of 
sick and wounded soldiers. Around me also are 
the parents of many others whose pain has been 
forever quieted by the cool touch of Death. 

My heart aches indescribably for all this 
human anguish here and elsewhere, but in this 
letter I am naturally drawn to mention in par- 
ticular the misery of animals in this great world- 
war—a misery quite inconceivable by those who 
have not seen upon an army’s line of march the 
multitude of galled and thoroughly exhausted 
horses, pushed aside at last as worthless, and left 
behind to starve, or who have never heard on an 
abandoned battle-field the haunting screams of 
those poor faithful friends of man, which “take 
so long a time to die!” 

I read with gratitude and joy of all that you 
and your devoted colleagues are doing to alle- 
viate the lot of overworked, abused and worn- 
out animals in Boston; but, like a stone, rests on 
my heart the fact that from that city, as well as 
from New Orleans and New York, horses are 
being shipped by thousands to the agonizing fate 
awaiting them in France and Flanders. Men 
who have come back from those hells of horrible 
explosives, bursting bombs and mutilating shrap- 
nel, say that the terror of the horses which, 
trembling in every limb, instinctively seek to be 
protected by the soldiers, is something pitiful. 
Many are driven mad by it, as are the men 
themselves. Poor horses! They possess no 
knowledge why they have been brought to this 
appalling scene of massacre. They cannot feel 
the patriotic fervor which enables men to charge 
on, singing, to their death. It is to them a hor- 
rible, inexplicable butchery. Some of those 
horses I have known. They had been used to 
comfortable stalls, good food and gentle treat- 
ment. None had deserved such an appalling 
fate. When these poor creatures fall with shat- 
tered limbs or ghastly disembowelment, there are 
for them no anodynes, no anaesthetics, no skil- 
ful surgeons to relieve and save them. The 
slightly wounded do receive attention, but the 
immense majority are left to writhe in agony for 
days. Those whom they served have usually no 
time to put them out of misery. But alas, 
nothing avails as yet to check these and in- 
numerable other horrors. 
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ANOTHER NEED OF OUR SOCIETY 


Among the things our Society should have is a small farm not many miles from Boston, where 
horses convalescing after treatment at our hospital could be sent for a few days or weeks, and 
where horses in need of rest could also be given the benefits of pasture and care. Such a farm 
should be near enough the city to save the necessity of shipping the horse by rail. This would be 


a great gift for some lover of horses to make. 


The place would be named after the giver. How 
better could some friend of animals perpetuate his memory? 


F.H.R. 


In wonderful contrast to that cruel slaughter- 
house of birds’a few miles south of us, the winged 
songsters of the air are practically fearless here 
and flutter to our hands for seeds. Yesterday I 
watched two wounded soldiers thus engaged. 
They had faced death for us in the Carpathians, 
in order to drive out the vast hordes of Cossacks, 
who for months have fought with fury to invade 
and ruin us. One with an armless sleeve, the 
other upon crutches, these crippled heroes smiled 
to see alight upon their shoulders or take food 
from their extended fingers some little finches 
which had never known a particle of fear of any 
cruelty from man. Would that this law of 
gentleness everywhere prevailed! What a differ- 
ent world should we behold! It is estimated that 
between two hundred and three hundred million 
birds perish every year to trim the hats or gar- 
ments of the women of the world! If merely 
death were here involved it would be bad 
enough; but many of these wretched victims die 
by lingering torture, being thrown aside after the 
wings have been torn from the living body. 
The beautiful egret dies thus, hearing the cries of 
her starving young. 

The report of the expedition to Laysan Island 
in the Pacific Ocean, headed by Prof. Homer R. 
Dill of the University of Iowa, is so horrible in 
its revelation of unnecessary and unpardonable 
cruelty, that it makes one almost despair of any 
improvement in human beings, when a choice is 
to be made between a chance of making money 
and of showing mercy toward the helpless. It is 
the same instinct, still less justifiable, which 
brands our own country with the infamy of 
having more than a million children who work 
eleven or more hours a day—sometimes even at 
night! Why.is it that so many declarations of 
such facts as these bring only a momentary flush 
of shame or exclamation of horror, but lead to 
nothing more? I do not know of a more noble 
and valuable aid to humane education and to a 
transformation of a world of cruelty to one of 
mercy than the circulation of your admirably 
edited paper, Our Dumb Animals. We must 
place our hopes for the betterment of this world 
largely upon the rising generation. Mr. Angell 
was right. It is chiefly a matter of education. 
Enlist the sympathies of children in behalf of 


animals, and half the battle is won, and their 
future character determined. 

May we not hope to see the day when “‘Hu- 
mane Treatment” may have its ‘chair’ in every 
University, and when the beauty and necessity 
of Kindness shall be taught in every school? 
There is no doubt that the learning of facts may 
make the intellect keen, but may have no effect 
whatever upon the morals of the student. Yet 
without a wholesome ethical training we miss the 
most important asset of both family and State— 
a noble character. Our motors, pianolas and 
explosive bombs are a poor substitute for what 
mankind might have accomplished in the line of 
morals. The longer I live the more it seems to 
me that there is but one great virtue—kindness; 
and but one vice—cruelty. In the last analysis 
everything reduces itself to these. The suffer- 
ings of animals, delivered over as they seem to 
be to the abuse and cruelty of man, is the inex- 
plicable fact in this strange universe, or that 
small part of it which we perceive upon our blood- 
stained planet. But, though we cannot com- 
prehend the reason for the fact that animals are 
placed completely in our power, every nobler in- 
stinct of our souls points to the prompt pre- 
vention and alleviation of their suffering as a 
peremptory duty. 

The existence of such societies as those you 
represent is an unspeakable consolation. Think 
what the world would be were no such efforts 
made! To be connected with them, however 
modestly, is a privilege. To enjoy in them an 
honorary membership is a precious responsibility 
and inspiration. To have made this sad world 
happier for any creature, and to have relieved 
the sufferings either of helpless children or of our 
dumb, faithful friends in this great realm which 
we could make so much less painful if we would, 
will be perhaps our surest passports at the gate 
of heaven. Faithfully yours, 

JOHN L. STODDARD. 


EVENING 
By MARTHA B. THOMAS 
So still a hush! So clear a note 
Flings from some ecstatic throat} 
Then gem on jewel, full, lustrous, round, 
Dripped in a liquid pool of sound— 
The Thrush! 


~ 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Shipping Horses to Europe for War 


The Experiences of a Veterinarian, in Two Chapters—I. The Voyage 


HE French Government 
has bought many thou- 
sand horses in our middle 
western states for her 
Army, now engaged in the 
great war in Europe, and 
many British transports 
have been chartered to 
carry them to the French 
coast. I was asked to 
accompany as_ veterina- 

rian a shipment of these horses for the field 

artillery in France and, believing the experience 
would be a novel one, I decided to undertake 
the service, even at the risk of being considered 

a “horse-marine’”’ before the end of the voyage. 
The horses were received by the train-load at 

the stock-yards at Jersey City, New Jersey, while 
our transport lay at a dock in Brooklyn; for, 
owing to the unusual amount of 
shipping, there was no berth for 
our steamer at Jersey City ad- 
joining the stock-yards, so that 
the horses were brought across 
the harbor to the steamer in 
huge lighters, looking not unlike 
great double-decked chicken 
coops on rafts. On the day of 
sailing, I joined the ship and 
found her almost swarming with 
carpenters hastening to finish 
their work of fitting up parti- 
tions, stalls and mangers, also 
runways to_ between-decks, 
holds, etc. 

The stalls ranged along the 
sides of the ship, facing inboard, 
a few separate stalls being placed 
amidships, wherever there could 
be found space between donkey 
engine and hatches, etc. 

The horses on the upper and bridge decks were 
protected from the weather by having matched 
planking built up from the rail and by a rough 
narrow roof extending inboard above their heads. 

The carpentry work, though rough, was really 
a marvel of ingenuity and practical adaptability. 
Even before the sawing and hammering had 
stopped, the tugs were alongside with the light- 
ers, each double-decked lighter holding over 
three hundred horses, the quota for our transport 
being six hundred sixty-two. 

The three foremen and sixteen hostlers, who 
were to feed, water and care for the horses on 
the voyage having arrived, the work of embark- 
ing began. Gang-planks were placed from ship 
to lighters and long files of horses were soon 
being led aboard and down, down the runways 
to between-decks and the hold and to their re- 
spective stalls, till all were filled, including those 
on upper and bridge decks; each horse occupying 
two feet six inches space in width and with halter 
ropes tied to the heavy timbers running along the 
front of the stalls, they were needfully prevented 
from moving about or from lying down through- 
out the voyage. The sounds of sawing and 
hammering were soon obscured by the pawing 
and neighing of the horses as they found them- 
selves in their strange surroundings, and they 
looked at each other as if to say: ‘After six days 
in that wretched, crowded, noisy train and the 
cold drafty stock-yards, what next?” 

The empty lighters slipped away out of sight; 
the carpenters gathered up their tools and went 
over side; the hostlers and crew were ‘‘signed on”’ 


By M.-BPERRY, D.V. M. 


the articles; the pilot came aboard; and our lines 
were cast off; a fussy little tug gave us a push 
out into the stream and our engine started. So, 
on a bright, crisp morning, we headed out 
for the fair coast of France, with our good ship 
Volnay crowded above and below with war horses 
that are probably not to see their native land 
again. As we neared the imaginary line, marking 
the so-called three-mile limit from shore, we were 
stopped by a British battle-ship and cruiser who 
wished to know our nationality, cargo and des- 
tination, and learning that the ship was British 
and had horses for one of the Allies, they signalled 
us to proceed. 

The hostlers, under their foremen, began to 
busy themselves with opening large bales of 
horse-blankets and fitting them upon the horses 
occupying the upper and bridge decks, those 
placed alone amidships, and therefore more ex- 


HORSES AWAITING SHIPMENT TO EUROPE 


posed, receiving two blankets. This took nearly 
all day, but all were glad to give this added com- 
fort to the animals under our care. Then it 
came time for water and feed, which were given 
at regular hours twice a day. Huge casks, open 
at one end, were set about the decks above and 
below and were kept filled with fresh distilled 
water from the .ship’s pumps and from them 
taken in pails to each horse. 

The various feeds were of the best quality, 
clover and timothy hay mixed, oats and also a 
mixed feed consisting of chopped alfalfa hay, 
crushed oats, ground Indian corn and molasses. 
This mixed ration was the most relished of all 
after the first few days and the horses had ac- 
quired an appetite for it. It was indeed droll 
to see how, whenever it was being measured out 
to give them, their eyes would bulge out and 
glisten and the saliva would flow freely as they 
munched it down, and seldom was a morsel left. 
The hay taken aboard in large bales was shaken 
up and strewn along the deck just in front of 
them, while the grain and mixed feeds were given 
in individual wooden mangers hung in front of 
each horse at feeding time by means of strap-iron 
hooks attached to each box or manger and made 
to fit over the heavy plank extending along in 
front of all stalls. The gentle off-shore breeze 


that followed us out increased as we steamed 
further and further from land, till on the next 
day, we found ourselves in almost a full gale of 
wind which kept with us all the way for seventeen © 
days, till we entered the river Gironde in France. 
Two or three of the horses were thrown off their 
feet by the rolling, wallowing and pitching of the 


ship, but by the second day all had found their 
sea-legs and balanced and swayed unceasingly, 
like acrobats day and night throughout the rest of 
the voyage. As the ship would roll down to star- 
board, all on that side would brace hard with 
their hind legs and thrust their heads and necks 
far out beyond the eaves of the shelters, while 
those on the port side would draw all heads in out 
of sight and settle back on their haunches and 
even while dozing off to sleep at night never lost 
this motion, regardless of the angle of the deck 
under them. A number were seasick for a few 
days and hung their heads in a most dejected way. 
Two had colic from over-eating under new and 
strange conditions, and others had various horse 
ailments from which, however, most of them 
recovered. 

But on the after part of the upper deck on 
opposite sides of the ship and nearly facing each 
other were two little horses that 
proved to be more interesting to 
us than all the others. One was 
a little dappled chestnut horse, 
with silver mane and tail, a neat 
head with white star, large, ex- 
pressive eyes and pointed ears. 
The other was a little buckskin- 
colored horse with black mane 
and tail and a clearly marked 
black stripe extending down the 
middle of the back, a broad fore- 
head and a narrow white stripe 
running down the face and end- 
ing in a little pink spot on the 
tip of the nose; he also had 
small ears like those of a pony. 

The little dappled chestnut 
was, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive, as he had an _ unusually 
round, smooth little body, with 
heavy quarters, splendid legs and feet and long 
neck, with lean, bony head. The first officer, 
whose father raised horses in Derbyshire, 
said: “He must have had good people back 
of him; such a head and neck never sprung 
from mongrels.”” Both of these horses kept 
healthy and merry throughout the voyage, never 
missed a feed of any kind, would readily eat out of 
hand any little scraps from the cook's galley, a 
small apple or potato or even stale bread, and 
were always ready for pettings or caresses from 
all on board, even from the Hindoo firemen, who, 
with wide eyes, would shy out around all the 
other horses, but who always had a caress and a 
few gurgling words for the little buckskin-colored 
horse, or the little dappled chestnut horse with 
silver mane and tail. 

These two were the first to awaken and to paw 
and neigh for their breakfast at the first glim- 
mering of the hostler’s lanterns along the deck in 
the early morning, and indeed it seemed strange 
to be aroused in mid-ocean each morning by the 
neighing of horses and the crowing of a rooster, 
which latter, together with some hens, were car- 
ried in a coop placed amidships near the galley. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


* 


The first mark of a gentleman is gentleness; 
then he is willing to serve; he has a clean soul; he 
is honorable. Any boy may be a gentleman and 
any girl a lady “displaying even amid the most 
sordid surroundings, like chivalrous King Arthur, 
the white flower of a blameless life.” 
—Sacred Heart Review. 
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THE HEAD-LINER 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


He was a little trick dog taught to stand 

Head-liner in a troup that nightly pranced 

Before the footlights to amuse a crowd 

Of idle pleasure seekers, born to laugh 

At others’ woes. The blinding spotlight 
thrown 

Upon him as obediently he led 

His docile comrades in this pagan show, 

Brought to his eyes the cataract’s blinding 
veil 

Which the skilled surgeon’s knife alone could 
cure. 

But, since a brute cannot essay his choice, 

Back he must go and do the same thing o’er, 

Nor cavil at the force that bids him go. 

Oh, when will people cease to be amused 

At animals performing on the stage?— 


Learn to ignore the cunning trick that’s 


taught, 
Ofttimes by suffering and cruel pain? 
Since only thus can human lives attain 
Unto that poise which gaping crowds admire, 
Why think the dog that poses at the show 
Responds not to an oft-repeated blow 
That ’minds him of just punishment in store 
Should he refuse to do the same trick o’er? 
We who can voice our woe have less to fear 
Than our dumb friends who see misfortune 
near, 
Yet lack the power, the voice, whereby to 
plead 
Their cause in times of their most pressing 
need. 


MAD DOGS AND WORMS 
ARNOLD F. GEORGE in Health Culture 


OME eight years ago the 
Klondike was the scene of 
the greatest mad-dog scare 
I ever read or heard of. 
It reached a point where 
women and children were 
ordered by the police to 
stay indoors, while at every 

fork of the trail all over 
that country was stationed a constable with 

a gun shooting every stray dog which appeared. 
Dead dogs lay on every hand. Numerous 

men and women were badly bitten, at least one 

man died “raving and frothing, and refusing 
water.” 

In humility I confess that as editor of the 
leading paper in Alaska, I had unwillingly ac- 
centuated the foolish scare. I admit having 
myself suggested the shooting of dogs later taken 
up by the police. 

I admit anticipating a fearful epidemic of 
hydrophobia among the scores of bitten men and 
women. I admit a great alarm in myself. 

When the panic had reached its highest I was 
approached by—yes, in justice let me give his 
true name—Mark Brady. Mark is a man who 
was living with the Indians in the interior of 
Alaska long before there was a Klondike. He 
provoked my contempt by the flat assertion that 
there never had been a single case of rabies in 
Alaska. This when our Dawson panic was, as 
I have said, at its highest. 

To cut a long story short he insisted that all 
that was the matter with dogs was worms. He 
declared it being winter the dogs could not get 
grass to eat and being owned by greenhorns 
—‘‘Chee Chahkas’” he called them—the dogs 
were not being fed a substitute for the grass— 
moose hide or caribou with the hair on. And 
the dogs being strange to the country had not 
learned to hunt and thus get fresh hides for 
themselves. 

Moreover another substitute, bones, was im- 
possible for them to get, the dogs being too 
numerous for the little meat eaten in the camp. 
All this, he said, resulted in the worms with which 
all dogs are infested. Getting the upper hand, 
forming great clots, stopping the bowels, per- 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” 


forating the intestine, and so driving the dogs 
mad. 

He challenged me as an editor to come with 
him and investigate the next dog killed. Hardly 
were we outside my office when a pistol shot an- 
nounced another dog killed. We found the dog 
still warm and easily opened, and a knob of mag- 
gots in the intestine as big as my two fists. 

The bowel was perforated in fifteen places, 
with worms in the peritoneal cavity. I thought 
perhaps this was a mere coincidence. 

However, by following the shots, in two days 
I had, myself, or through Mark Brady, opened 
fifteen newly killed rabid dogs, all with the 
typical symptoms—biting at everything blindly, 
foaming at the mouth, refusing water, biting 
their masters, running amuck, seeking solitude, 
etc.; and in every case investigated I found 
worms or maggots in great clots stopping the 
bowel; in half the cases I found perforations. 

In a very few days I had allayed the scare. 
Hay, hide, and bones fed to the dogs caused the 
madness to disappear as rapidly as it had arisen. 
And that was the last of rabies in the Klondike. 

I believe as firmly as I believe anything that 
the one man who died with alleged rabies, after 
being bitten, was frightened to death. I believe 
with Mark Brady that there never was a case 
of rabies in the north. 

Indians, when through neglect, they have 
some of their dogs run amuck, catch them, har- 
ness them, work, and feed them hide. When 
the Indians get bitten as is frequently the case, 
they only laugh. I have yet to hear of the first 
Indian dying from dog bites. 

All this I published in Dawson, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, in allaying the scare and, while not all 
believed, you would be laughed out of court 
today up there if you cried ‘“‘mad dog” on ac- 
count of any canine, no matter how he acted. 

Wretchedness and despair are not confined to 
the human race alone. I can never forget the 
beseeching look—more eloquent and pathetic 
than that in any human face—given me by a 
homeless dog. 

Who shall venture to assert that the frenzy 
which (through our misunderstanding of his 
rights and needs) afflicts the dog, may not, in 
just though unconscious retribution be reflected 
back again upon us? 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS every day this 
summer—at home, on your vacation, 
wherever you may happen to be. 


CLARA MORRIS AND HER PETS 
By JENNIE LEE HODGES 


Situated upon the boundary line which sepa- 
rates Riverdale from historic Yonkers, in the 
State of New York, is the beautiful old home of 
Clara Morris, at one time America’s most famous 
emotional actress. Miss Morris went upon the 
stage as a little dancing girl at the age of thirteen, 
and, many years afterwards, she played with 
Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, for one 
thousand dollars a night. 

It is not, however, of her remarkable stage 
career, but of Miss Morris’ life-long love for ani- 
mals which is, at the moment, of interest. Hugh 
Hopper, the faithful old gardener and, for thirty 
years, caretaker of ‘‘The Pines,’’ which is the 
name of Miss Morris’ fine old home, always de- 
lights in recalling those days, now long since 
gone by, when, away from the footlights, the 
great actress found much pleasure in her nu- 
merous pets. Always fond of horses, and the 
owner of many splendid thoroughbreds, very few 
days passed when at The Pines that she did 
not visit the great stables, always lingering to 
caress the silky noses while she fed innumerable 
lumps of sugar to her pets. 

In a corner of the beautiful spacious grounds 
at The Pines there is, however, one particular 
little plot of earth which, more than anything 
else, perhaps, tells of the famous actress’ tender 
devotion to animals. For in this corner, beneath 
great chestnut and pine trees, there is a tiny 
“dog cemetery’’—just a few square feet of 
ground, enclosed by a low iron fence, but, bending 
close, one observes fourteen tiny headstones, 
while engraved upon a small granite slab, one 
plainly reads: 

IN MEMORY 
TO MY DOGS 
WHO WERE MY FAITHFUL 
LITTLE FRIENDS. 


Beautiful tendrils of glossy five-leaved ivy 
cover the fourteen tiny mounds, while above, in 
the tree-tops, from early spring until late sum- 
mer, there is the constant warbling and trilling 
of birds. 

Clara Morris is now totally blind. A few 
years ago, when it was found that no skill could 
save her failing sight, she met the affliction with 
her customary fortitude and beautiful resignation. 

Nevertheless, among other things, she still 
finds, Hugh Hopper tells us, much pleasure in 
the memory of her “‘little friends.” 
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THE PARTNERSHIP 


By EARL H. EMMONS 


Come here, you mangy little cur; what seems to 
trouble you? 


You look at me so wistfully, what would you have 


me do? 

Why, dog, you have a broken leg, and yet you do 
not yelp; 

You hold it up to me as if you knew that I would 
help. 


You've trusted me and just for that I will not pass 
you by, 

And misery likes company, besides, so you and I 

Will stick together, little dog, and each will do his 


part; 
I'll help to mend your broken leg; you cheer my 
broken heart. 


You see, the one I loved so well, alas, no more 
loves me; 

A test there came to try her faith and that faith 
failed; you see? 

But you chose me of all the throng and trusted me, 
so you 

And I will stick together, little dog, that’s what 
we'll do. 


NOT WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY 

We are indebted for the following to The 
Animals’ Friend: 

Frederick the Great erected one of the most 
beautiful Lutheran churches in Prussian Poland 
—a magnificent edifice in white stone, which 
age has failed to damage—as a memorial to 
his favorite charger, killed beneath him at the 
Battle of Kunersdorf. 

There are other instances of animals being 
interred within Christian churches. Thus, the 
favorite dog of William the Silent, which, having 
twice saved his master from assassination by its 
watchfulness, succumbed to grief a couple of 
days after his death, lies buried at his feet in the 
Nieuw Kirk at Delft. 

Few of those who have visited St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor, where so many of the mem- 
bers of the reigning house of England lie at rest, 
are aware that among its illustrious dead there 
are the remains of a pet monkey. It belonged 
to the Countess of Lincoln, and it did not sur- 
vive its mistress. It lies beside her in the beau- 
tiful tomb in the Lincoln Chapel of St. George's. 

* * ok * 

In Scotland I have often seen shepherd dogs 
accompany their masters to church on Sundays, 
and in numbers of the old parish churches of 
England there are still to be seen the pews 
known as “the hall-dog pew,’’ which was re- 
served for the dog or dogs of the Lord of the 
Manor, or for those of the Squire of the locality. 
For the dogs invariably follow their masters to 
church. As a rule they behaved well. But oc- 
casionally Divine service was interrupted by 
fights between them, and sometimes they had 
to be turned out before the service could go on. 


Tas 


FRIENDSHIP 


LOVE ME—LOVE MY DOG 
By Mrs. SARAH H. KELLY 


F course, when I met Gladys, I naturally 
wondered how she and Lorette would 
get along. Lorette was more than a 
pet to me, she was my pal, my one and 
only “‘lady-friend.”” She was the ugliest looking 
bull pup you ever saw, with her funny little nose, 
and her sleepy, sassy eyes that never missed any- 
thing that was going on. Lorette had her share 
of blue ribbons from kennel shows, too, believe 
me. Nobody could ever guess what company 
she was for me. She always went along when I 
took the car out at night, and went to sleep down 
at my feet as meek as What’s-his-name. And 
the night my mother died—I don’t think I could 
have stood it if I hadn’t just sat there and hugged 
that dog, and she cuddled up close and never 
said a word—why, I know she understood. 

And then I met Gladys and it was all up with 
me. I didn’t tell Lorette about her at first, 
because I didn’t know how she'd take it. I 
didn’t tell Gladys about Lorette either, but one 
night when I heard her tell her sister that she 
“simply detested dogs,” I made up my mind I'd 
have to break the news somehow. Gladys and I 
were going for a little ride, and as we started out 
I just naturally took Lorette in my arms and 
whispered in her ear to be quiet, and waited for 
the storm to break. Gladys squealed, first off. 

‘Whose dog is that?” 

“‘She’s mine,’’ I said, as quietly as I could, 
“and she’s the best friend I’ve got.” 

“Oh,” squealed Gladys again, ‘‘hasn’t she got 
the dearest, ugliest face you ever saw.” 

And then, if you please, if Lorette didn’t 
crawl right over into her lap and stubbornly 
refuse to come back to me. I never saw any- 
thing like the way those two took to each other. 
Every time we’d go out Lorette would curl up in 
Gladys’ lap, and neither of them paid any atten- 
tion to me, and when we'd stop anywhere, 
Lorette sat in a chair by Gladys and seemed 
perfectly contented to lay her chin on her arm 
and look at her. 

Lorette was a connoisseur in all kinds of art. 
She'd bark her disapproval of poor music as 
loud as she could, and it used to tickle Gladys 
most to death to see how she’d rend the air with 
her yelps whenever she saw anyone wearing 
eccentric togs. 

“T wish I had Lorette for a fashion critic,” she 
told me one day, “I'd certainly never get any 
extreme or inappropriate clothes then.”’ 

“Well,” I kind of gulped. I knew it was my 
chance and I'd better grab it. ‘I'll give you a 
half interest in her, but you'll have to take the 
owner, too.” 

“‘As to that,’’ she laughed in her teasing way, 
“T guess I could stand him, for the sake of 
Lorette.”’ 

There was altogether too much of Lorette in 
this game, and I said as much, so finally— 
I won't repeat her exact remarks, but she 
made it fairly clear that she did like me a 
little bit on my own account, leaving Lo- 
rette absolutely out of consideration. 
Even at that, Lorette had to be con- 
sulted as to the size and setting of the 
diamonds. Gladys took her on all her 
shopping expeditions, and real estate men 
and furniture dealers knew that a house 
or a table was utterly impossible, if that 
precious pup wrinkled her nose at it. 

It was just three weeks before the wed- 
ding and we were talking over our honey- 
moon trip, and Gladys was asking Lorette 
how she’d like this place or that, when I 
thought it best to mention that I’d de- 
cided to leave that lady at home. I 
wanted Gladys to myself for a little while, 
anyway. But she wouldn’t listen a min- 
ute. Of course Lorette must go along. 


“GOOD MORNING” 


A day or so later Lorette disappeared. Gladys 
simply worried and worried over it.. She dropped 
all her plans for the wedding and spent her time 
hunting for that dog. I saw that this wouldn’t 
do at all, so I just mentioned that as it was my 
dog, why should she worry? She agreed at last 
to marry me anyhow, but I couldn’t stand the 
thought of getting married to such an unhappy 
looking lady, so I phoned to my young brother’s 
frat house out at the college, and told him to 
bring Lorette in to the wedding. So when 
Gladys came into the room in her white gown and 
veil, the first thing she saw was the dog. She 
dropped right down on her knees in the middle 
of the room and hugged and kissed her, while 
Lorette responded by licking all the powder off 
her face and kicking holes in her veil. When 
dignity was restored, Lorette stood in front of 
us, and growled softly at the minister all through 
the ceremony. ‘ 

I guess Lorette enjoyed the honeymoon as 
much as anybody. At any rate she seemed to 
appreciate the scenery more than we did. 
Nobody ever thought as much of a dog as my 
wife and I did of Lorette. 


DOG BARKS 


A good dog invariably regards it as a special 
duty of his to protect children. 


In stopping a dog fight, a large pailful of cold 
water thrown over the dogs’ heads will almost 
always prove effective. 


Do not feed a dog anything, any time, just any 
way; have regular feeding hours and feed him 
wholesome food, as you would any other animal. 


Some folks get the idea that every dog that 
barks at them is a ferocious beast. They should 
remember the old saying, ‘“The bark is worse 
than the bite.” 


It’s mighty convenient to have a dog to an- 
nounce the arrival of company by barking; even 
though you be in a back field you will know 
when anybody comes.—Farm Journal. 


CLIP YOUR DOGS IN SUMMER 
Long-haired dogs will be more comfortable in 
hot weather and much less annoyed by fleas, if 
clipped. Clip them and, whenever possible and 


it is safe to do so, take them out for daily 
exercise. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

GENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. 


HOSPITAL CASES 


An animal hospital cannot expect, any more 
than a hospital for human beings, to save all its 
patients. Many sick and injured animals 
brought us are in a dying condition when they 
arrive. The deaths, however, that have oc- 
curred have been relatively very few, outside 
those old and worn-out horses whose humane 
destruction we have advised. 

Among the cures resulting both from medical 
and surgical treatment there have been a large 
number that deserve special attention, so sur- 
prising has been the recovery. We shall men- 
tion only two or three. 

The first horse operated upon—photographs of 
him as he went upon the table were taken by sev- 
eral Boston papers—had a shoe-boil as large as a 
man’s head which was a running sore. In addi- 
tion a contracted tendon had caused him to walk 
upon the toe of the right hind foot for several 
years. The heel did not come within two and a 
half inches from the ground. We saw him the 
other day walking with the heel squarely coming 
to the ground at every step, no limping, and the 
place where the shoe-boil had been down to its 
natural size and the wound healed. The horse 
was in excellent flesh and back at work. 

Two horses were brought here with our am- 
bulance so weak and emaciated from long sick- 
ness and so covered with what in a human patient 
would be called bed sores, that those of us, not 
veterinarians, never expected to see them able to 
get on their feet again. One has gone home 
thoroughly rehabilitated and is at work, his pic- 
ture was in Our Dumb Animals—the horse in a 
sling—and the other is ready to go home. Those 
who saw him, this latter one, when he came, 
would not recognize him for the same animal. 
When such horses have suffered from lack of 
proper care and treatment before coming to us 
they go back to their owners to be kept under our 
observation. 

Another horse was received with what is 
known as poll-evil—a bad discharging sore that 
had burrowed down into the region just back of 
the ears. He was in such condition that his case 
seemed to many of us hopeless. Under chloro- 
form a deep incision was made and a quantity of 
diseased bone removed, which was at the seat of 
the trouble. This horse also has gone home in 
fine condition. 

There are many other cases among the horses 
that equally merit special notice if we had the 
space for them. In this same issue we publish 
the picture of a French bull-dog with her four 
thriving puppies. The Caesarian operation was 
necessary and the mother and her offspring have 
been discharged perfectly well. 

There have been small animals brought here 
for treatment and operations which have seemed 
so content that they would evidently have been 
quite willing to stay. 

Not the least of the pleasures connected with 


the work is the gratitude of those who have 
seen their animals restored. A Greek fruit ped- 
dler had us send for his horse—a fine black, well- 
kept animal very sick with pneumonia. Before 
leaving, the first day the horse was brought 
into the hospital, he sat down outside the stall 
and cried like a child. Two days later when he 
returned and. saw how much better his horse was, 
and was assured that he would in all probability 
recover, his face was a picture. The horse has 
recovered and is ready to go home. Each day 
his owner has come to the hospital he has taken 
off his hat to every man and woman he has seen 
about the building. He thinks it the greatest 
institution in the country. He has been the 
more grateful since only a few months ago he lost 
a valuable horse. 

This manifestation of gratitude is quite as evi- 
dent among those able to make compensation for 
the service rendered, as among those who can 
make no return. 


OUR HOSPITAL AND THE ANIMALS OF 
THE POOR 


Weare not much given to answering criticisms. 
Life is too short for it. But the public is en- 
titled to the facts concerning any public insti- 
tution their gifts support. It has been intimated, 
if not asserted, that the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital is a ‘‘rich man’s hospital,’’ and that the 
poor man need not bring his animals to its doors. 

The rule established by the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, under whose management 
the Hospital is carried on, is as below: 

VOTED: THAT THE PRIVILEGES AND 
FACILITIES OF THE HOSPITAL SHALL 
BE FREE, SO FAR AS CIRCUMSTANCES 
FROM TIME TO TIME PERMIT, TO 
OWNERS UNABLE TO MAKE ANY RE- 
IMBURSEMENT THEREFOR, but any 
owner deemed able shall reimburse the cost of 
the service or a reasonable part thereof according 
to a scale approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, or an agreement in writing may be made 
in any case, or any animal may be refused or its 
further care or keeping declined; all in the dis- 
cretion of the officers or agents in charge at the 
time. 

The Hospital maintains a Dispensary, open 
two hours each day in the week, except Sunday, 
which is absolutely free to any person bringing 
to it any animal:—these hours are always pro- 
longed, as often happens, till all cases have re- 
ceived attention. The best advice or service we 
can render at such hours is given without charge 
of any sort, unless for the actual cost of medicine, 
and if the visitor is unable to pay for that, it is 
given him free. At this Dispensary since the 
Hospital was opened, some weeks previous to this 
writing, there have been treated 760 cases wholly 
without charge. 

FROM THE TIME THE HOSPITAL 
WAS OPENED THERE HAS NOT BEEN 
A DAY WHEN WE HAVE NOT HAD 
HORSES AND THE SMALLER ANIMALS 
OF POOR MEN UNDER TREATMENT 
AND CARE FREE OF CHARGE, AND 
NO POOR MAN’S HORSE HAS YET BEEN 
TURNED AWAY FROM OUR DOORS. We 
have refused to receive animals, but only on the 
ground that the cases were absolutely incurable, 
and the only thing we could do was to advise 
the owner to have them humanely destroyed. 

Still again, we have received many horses of 
poor men, unfit for work and incurable. These 
have been kept, often three and four days, until 
their owners were convinced they should be 
humanely destroyed. For these no charge is 
made—the poor animals, at the end of life, 
having from one to four days of the best of care, 
at no expense to their owners. F.H.R. 


SMALLPOX AND FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE 

The Zoophilist is authority for the statement 
that the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 
discovered, some time ago, that the smallpox 
vaccine virus from two firms in this country, one 
in Michigan and one in Pennsylvania, had been 
contaminated with foot and mouth disease. 
The monthly report of the Pennsylvania Vacci- 
nation Commission of 1913 also stated the virus 
of the Pennsylvania firm was ‘contaminated 
with foot and mouth disease without discovery 
by the government experts or the vaccine farm 
laboratories,’ and “had been disseminated 
throughout the United States for five or six years. 

Add to this the utterance in the U. S. Senate 
by Senator Dolliver, that: ‘‘The Department of 
Agriculture in its effort to suppress the foot and 
mouth disease traced that disease to virus im- 
ported into the United States by our manufac- 
turing chemists and sold to our people. The 
investigations revealed that this virus, used upon 
calves in the District of Columbia, communicated 
the foot and mouth disease to them. The inves- 
tigations showed also that these diseases are 
almost universal in the countries of Europe, in 
Japan, in Asia, the Philippine Islands and in 
practically all the countries from which we im- 
port our medical viruses, including the vaccine 
for smallpox and kindred diseases.”’ 

Here is certainly material for thought. 

F.H.R. 


NATIONAL HORSE DAY IN MASSACHU- . 
SETTS 


As during the past four years, so this year, 
our Society has endeavored to give the widest 
celebration possible to this day designed to call 
attention to the claims of the horse upon man- 
kind for fair and generous treatment. As many 
Boston firms as could be induced to provide 
themselves with tags for their horses and buttons 
for their drivers were corresponded with, and 
active humane people in cities and towns like 
Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, Greenfield, Dal- 
ton and Lynn, were assisted in celebrating the 
day. In several of these places the work was 
undertaken with much enthusiasm, particularly 
in Springfield where Agent D. A. Atkins deco- 
rated fully 1000 horses with the official blue 
badge and presented their drivers with buttons. 

In Lynn June7 happened to be the day of the 
Ringling Bros. circus. As the show had been in 
Boston the previous week, and their 515 horses 
had been under tents just across the street from 
us, we supplied tags for the horses and 175 but- 
tons for the men, and these were worn in the 
parade at Lynn. 

Following the 30th of May so closely, the day 
of the Work Horse Parade, it has never been 
possible to do as much in Boston for the National 
Humane Horse Day as otherwise might be done. 


AGENT DYSON GETS COCK-FIGHTERS 

To Agent Robert L. Dyson of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. and his assistant, George 
Bieberbach, of Worcester, the highest credit and 
commendation were given recently by the press 
in all parts of the State, for their vigilance and 
successful efforts in breaking up a cocking-main. 
Promoters of this detestable form of sport had 
arranged a fight on Memorial Day with about 
forty birds, but were interrupted at an early 
stage of their proceedings when Agent Dyson 
and his party of constables suddenly appeared 
on the scene and rounded up both men and birds. 
In the Worcester court the next day eight men 
were fined $25 each, and the thirty-five game- 
cocks taken were ordered forfeited. 

No less active has been Agent Perry in appre- 
hending cock-fighters in southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


<p 
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Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S.L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN ' WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A, BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON (THOS. LANGLAN) 


FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. 


H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D., } Veterinarians. 


Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3583 
Peddlers’ horses examined ........ 267 
Number of prosecutions .......... 24 
Number of convictions ............ 21 
Horses taken from work........... 147 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 117 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 9981 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received gifts of $1100 
from a friend, $681.14 from a friend who believes 
in fire insurance, $100 from Miss M. DeC. W., 
$77.50 from E. T. P., $50 from H. F., and $25 
from Mrs. J. H. S.; and for the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, $200 from L. P. and $20 from Mrs. 
W. E. S.; and $26.46, interest. The Society has 
been remembered in the wills of Mrs. Anna M. 
Sawyer of Worcester, Mrs. William H. Coverdale 
of Geneseo, New York, and Miss Elizabeth J. 
Yeoman of Binghamton, New York. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $86.65 from a co-worker for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature, $50.67 from a 
friend, and $410.55, interest. 

Boston, June 8, 1915. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 


The Directors of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
taken the following action in regard to the 
endowment of stalls and kennels in the hospital: 


Voted: That free stalls and kennels in the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital may be en- 
dowed by individuals on the following terms: 
Stalls for horses, $75 per year; kennels for dogs or 
cats, $35 per year. The understanding being 
that whoever so endows a stall or kennel may 
designate the same for special cases whenever a 
vacancy exists during the year. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
F, J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 
H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 


D. L. BOLGER, D. V. S. 


C. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. Visiting 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
urday from 11 to 1. 
Small Pet Boarding Department 


telephone, Brookline 348. 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


Chief Veterinarian 


Assistant Chief Veterinarian 


T. B. McDONALD, D. V. Veterinarians 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 


Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
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A HAPPY MOTHER 
This is the picture we promised in our last 


entered 142 issue, of the dog subjected to the Caesarian 
30 seen in the photograph, have gone home in per- 
40 fect health. Operations are often pronounced 
2 successful though the patient dies. We hope to 
1 have few such ‘successful’ operations, rather 

64 the kind of which the above is a specimen. 

Free Dispensary A “PURPLE CROSS”? AUTO 

Ee eer ere ee creer 137 with a large box on rear for the transportation of 
Glare. 17 mane Society has greatly increased its efficiency. 
5 The machine is in daily use by the agents of the 
5 Society in their work of relief and protection of 

Hospital Cases since opening, March 1... 385 animals, and watchful care of needy and neg- 

Free Dispensary cases ................. 760 lected children. It bears the sign of the ‘“‘purple 

——  cross,’’ which is the official insignia of relief, and 


is made to cover a wide field in its work of mercy. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES CRUELTY? 


We are often asked to give an answer to the question contained in this caption. Of*course it is 
what constitutes cruelty to animals that is in the minds of our correspondents. 


In brief this is our reply. Whoever inflicts upon them, or causes them to suffer, unnecessary 
pain. What unnecessary pain is, is not so easily answered. The vegetarian believes that all slaugh- 
tering of animals for food is a causing of unnecessary pain. But whether we are vegetarians or not 
we all know, or ought to know, that our present methods of slaughter in the vast majority of cases 
involve an enormous amount of wholly needless suffering—a world of pain outmeasuring in volume 
all other forms of suffering inflicted on the creatures below us. 


But to be specific we should say, for example, that whoever drives a horse or works him when his 
condition is such that he cannot be driven or worked without suffering is guilty of cruelty. To use a 
horse with a part of the harness rubbing on a galled or sore spot, or when he is lame, or to drive 
him over a hard pavement unshod, or over icy and slippery pavements so shod that he can get no 
footing; to leave him standing unblanketed in cold and stormy weather; to use a bridle on him where 
the blinders crowd in upon his eyes, or the checkrein is drawn tight enough to distress him, or the 
bit tortures him; to use a collar so small that it chokes him, or so large that it plays about his neck,— 
these are some of the things the general statute is designed to prevent as cruelty. 


It should be remembered, however, that there are horses that can never be made to look as fat 
and well-rounded as others, just as there are people who never put on flesh no matter how much they 
eat. There are horses also that limp from certain forms of mechanical lameness that do not cause 
pain any more than some forms of a similar lameness cause human beings pain. Boys with stiff 
knees, one leg shorter than the other, play ball, swim, run, and do many other things with a limping 
gait, but without physical pain. 


Then we should remember further that to render an act positively cruel, so far as the perpetrator is 
concerned, there must be intent, or carelessness as to conditions with which he ought to be familiar. 


No one should be allowed with any animal who is so ignorant, or stupid, or thoughtless as not to know 
when he is causing it pain. 


In general, to underfeed, overwork, fail to provide plenty of good fresh water at proper times, to 
neglect to care for properly in any way any animal in our possession, is cruelty, and complaints of 
such cruelty our Society always welcomes and investigates. To pass by, unheeding its mute appeal, 
any suffering beast or bird, is also cruelty, as well as the blow or the overt act that causes pain. 


If one were to lay down a broad rule which would answer our question and prevent one from 
treating animals cruelly it would be something like the following: Put yourself in the animal's place, 
treat him as you would like him to treat you were all the circumstances reversed. He who does 
this in his relations both with animals and men will come close to fulfilling that golden command on 
which hang all the law and the prophets. F.H.R. 


(Copies of this article in leaflet form may be obtained for 20 cents per hundred, post-paid, by addressing The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Fenway Station, Boston.] 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


m 


INDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 

P. O. Address, Fenway Station 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 

HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . . . Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 

The Glasgow Evening News is authority for the 
statement that in the schools of that city the last 
essay competition, planned for by the S. P.C.A., 
was participated in by 6154 pupils. This 
method, it is stated, has been found by experience 
to be one of the very best for promoting kindness 
to animals among the young. Of this there can 
be no doubt. The plan is often objected to by 
school authorities on the ground that it diverts 
from more important matters. There are no 
more important matters than these that have to 
do with the training of the noblest faculties of 
the soul. It’s vastly more important for a child 
to know the claims upon it of the world of sen- 
tient life, than to know whether the Congo river 
flows east or west. One young Glasgow lassie 
very cleverly makes the following comparison 
between men and animals: “There is one thing— 
when a horse is taken to a trough for a drink, he 
knows when to stop, but when you take a man 
into a public house, he makes a fool of himself.” 

F.H.R. 


ONE COPY READ BY SEVENTEEN 

In estimating the probable number of readers 
of any periodical, it is customary to multiply the 
number of copies circulated by five, the average 
number of persons in a family. We have just 
received a message from a physician in Massa- 
chusetts, expressing appreciation of his copy of 
Our Dumb Animals ‘in the name of the seven- 
teen children who have been reading it.”’ 


THE DYING HORSE 
An Incident of the Franco-German War, 1870 
By EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 

A former combatant in the terrible war of 
1870-71 narrates in L’Evolution Francaise an in- 
cident—the sad death of a horse, which had burnt 
itself into his memory so fixedly that time has had 
no power to efface it. 

A company of soldiers acting as “‘tirailleurs” 
were lying at full length in the snow, their fingers 
on the trigger watching the enemy’s battery that 
was firing over them at the French line some two 
miles distant. The noise of bursting shells was 
so great that the men were joking and singing to 
prevent their thoughts from dwelling on the 
horror of their position, frozen and starving, with 
certain death should they be discovered. 

Night was coming on, a cold fog was pene- 
trating through the scanty clothing of the men. 
In the midst of the terrible noise of the enemy’s 
guns suddenly our hero heard a long-drawn-out 
moan. Peering through the fog to ascertain 
whence the sad strange moan came from, he sawa 
large-framed horse lying in the snow, both legs 
broken as it seemed, and blood oozing from a 
wound in its head. The animal was only a few 
paces off; he could almost touch it with the end 
of his rifle. From the moment of seeing it, his 
eyes were fixed on that dying horse, vainly trying 
to get up, but at each attempt falling back ex- 
hausted and moaning. 

How long had it been there; how long had it 
wished for death to end its sufferings; what 
thoughts were passing in the elementary brain of 
the poor creature? 

The brave soldier, dying with his face heaven- 
ward derives some patriotic exaltation and has 
perhaps the comfort of a sublime peace in his 
religious faith, but the horse, the suffering horse, 
dying close by, what could be its thoughts? 

Whilst the bitter cold was causing terrible pain 

and the fire of thirst burning its dry throat, a 
shiver of pain and fear ran through its poor 
body. 
Was it thinking of the injustice of things, of the 
cruelty of man adding to its torture? Why was 
it suffering thus? Had it not done its duty, given 
its best efforts to be docile, faithful and coura- 
geous—and this was its reward! 

Thinking thus, it may have been that the vic- 
tim of man’s cruelty was looking for his unknown 
tormentor to curse him. Animals are more 
merciful than men; they only want a few kind 
words; enough food to enable them to work; yet 
none came to relieve this poor horse, none came 
nor could come, but the dying horse couldn't 
know that. 

Night was closing in; the gun-fire little by little 
slackened, then ceased. The sinister scream of 
the mitrailleuses stopped. The fight was over 
and the clarions called together the scattered 
troops and the poor horse remained in the throes 
of death. 

Forty-four years have passed, yet the fate of 
this poor maimed and dying horse is ever present 
to the narrator and as he asserts, the very moans 
seem to be heard and probably will be heard in 
imagination so long as life lasts. The scene of 
the noble, stricken horse, dying in the snow, its 
frightened gaze, its trembling limbs, its despair, 
are as fresh today as forty-four years ago. 

Are horses less victimized in this accursed war 
than in 1870? Assuredly. In 1870 when the 
Army of the East retreated, starving and in rags, 
the horses bit each other as if seeking food. 
Many fell exhausted; hardly dead they were at- 
tacked by the famished soldiers who rushed 
forward cutting slices and ravenously eating the 
quivering flesh! 

Today our men (the French) receive abundance 
and all are well clad; the kindest of Generalissi- 
mos, Joffre, has foreseen his army’s wants. Joffre 
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is not only a great soldier but he is a lovable 
man, the idol of his country. The horses have 
been thought of also. When wounded they are 
sent to the base Horse Hospital and treated by 
skilful humane workers. 

The narrator of this incident, he himself wit- 
nessed, says he wishes to evoke the sad souvenir 
of 1870 to call attention to the needs of our “In- 
ferior Brothers,’’ the companions of man in his 
misery and his glory. Let them have all the 
justice, all the human sympathy possible. 

We may add a line of comfort to those who 
think that the horse still suffers terribly in this 
war. His suffering islessinevery way. Motors 
and autos do nearly all the work and cavalry, 
at least on the Western front, is little used. 
The horses that are used are well cared for, well 
fed, and well treated. 

Folkestone, England. 


A DOG WHO KNEW 

We have received from Mrs. Alice W. Manning, 
a representative of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in Constantinople, the following 
account of the dog, ‘‘Mime,’’ a dachshund or 
Basset hound which belonged to her late hus- 
band, Dr. Manning, a professor in Robert 
College: 

Last summer we took one dog with us as we 
expected to be gone a year. He behaved with 
the utmost propriety during our travels and 
always did exactly what his master told him to 
do, for he loved him devotedly. 

During my husband's illness I put Mime in a 
room on the story above the one where Dr. 
Manning was, and when Mime passed the door 
of his master’s room twice or three times a day, 
when he went out for his exercise in charge of a 
young friend of mine, he invariably stopped at 
the door, wagged his tail and looked up in his 
companion’s face, evidently asking to be al- 
lowed to go in to see his master. 

The evening before Dr. Manning died, and 
when he had begun to grow worse, I went hur- 
riedly into the room where Mime was kept. I 
could not find him at first, but after looking all 
about I found him under a dressing table, panting 
and evidently in great distress. I had the veteri- 
nary called and he said that Mime was suffering 
from a bad attack of heart failure. He gave 
him whiskey and digitalis, and after a day or 
two he recovered, but he never stopped at the door 
of his master’s room, or asked to go in there after 
Dr. Manning died. When I occupied the room 
again Mime never went about it looking for his 
master, as I expected he would. He went back 
to his old chair and seemed to know that it was 
of no use to look for his master. Now, how did 
he know? He never had heart failure before or 
since. 

He seemed to know when I was feeling par- 
ticularly sad, for at such times he always brought 
his ball or some other plaything and wanted me 
to play with him, frolicking in such a particularly 
lively way that it seemed as if he were making 
a special effort to be gay. He is a great com- 
fort to me, as you can well imagine. 


OUR NAME 

The full name of our new home is the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, but it is variously 
called the Angell Hospital, sometimes Angell 
Memorial, and again Angell Animal Hospital. 
A recent visitor, out of the many hundreds who 
have come to look over the institution, was so 
deeply impressed by everything she saw, and 
most especially by the number of animal patients 
and boarders, that she said she should remember 
it as the Angell Ark or the Ark Angell. Years 
ago Mr. Angell with prophetic vision often re- 
ferred to the Societies’ future home as ‘“‘The Hu- 
mane Building’ and such it is and must ever be. 


Ay GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
N 


OUR DUMB 


THE TAILLESS DRAFT-HORSE 


The most of the pictures of fine breeding Bel- 
gian, Percheron and British horses that one sees 
in the advertising columns of our agricultural 
papers represent these noble creatures as prac- 
tically tailless. Unwilling to believe the docking 
of these splendid horses was practised to any 
large extent in this country, we wrote first to the 
University of Wisconsin, whose advertising de- 
partment shows the pictures of a number of these 
superb animals, and then to the secretary of 
one of the largest companies importing draft- 
horses for breeding purposes. We print the reply 
from the University, which is substantially iden- 
tical with that of the importing company: 

Madison, Wis., April 15, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 

The letter you addressed to Dr. S. M. Babcock 
(Emeritus Professor of Agricultural Chemistry of 
the University), relative to the “‘docking”’ of horses, 
has been submitted to me for answer and it affords 
me pleasure to answer your questions. 

Practically all imported, pure bred breeding 
horses (Belgian, Percheron and British horses) are 
short docked before exportation, that being the cus- 
tom of the countries involved. The tails are then 
tied up and decorated for show and exhibition pur- 
poses as shown in the picture to which you refer in 
your letter. Such docking is not done or counte- 
nanced at the Experiment Station of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin. 

Thanking you for your interest in the matter and 
wishing you success in your work for humanity to 
animals, I am, very truly yours, 

J. G. FULLER. 


F.H.R. 


NO WONDER HE CALLED IT HELL 


The following is a part of a letter recently pub- 
lished from the pen of an eye-witness: 

“Yesterday and the day before I went with 
—— to see some of the men in hospitals at : 
who were ‘gassed’ yesterday and the day before 
on Hill 60. When we got to the hospital we had 
no difficulty in finding out in which ward the 
men were, as the noise of the poor fellows trying 
to get breath was sufficient to direct us. Their 
faces, arms, hands, were of a shiny, gray-black 
color, with mouths open and lead glazed eyes, all 
swaying slightly backward and forward trying 
to get breath. It was a most appalling sight, all 
these poor black faces, struggling, struggling for 
life. What with the groaning and noises of the 
effort for breath, Colonel , who, as everyone 
knows, has had as wide an experience as any one 
all over the savage parts of Africa, told me today 
that he never felt so ill as he did after the scene 
in these cases. 

“The effect the gas has is to fill the lungs with a 
watery, frothy matter, which gradually increases 
and rises till it fills up the whole lungs and comes 
up to the mouth; then they die; it is suffocation; 
slow drowning, taking in some cases one or two 
days.” F.H.R. 


SUCH PEOPLE STILL LIVE 


In Georgia—a supposedly civilized State—a 
Negro, suspected of stealing a ham from a smoke- 
house, and lodged in jail awaiting trial, was taken 
from the jail by white men—they must have been 
men, beasts would never have been so depraved 
—and shot to death. This, in the United States 
in the year of grace 1915. The long suffering 
patience of the Negro race is among the wonders 
of history. Will this patience, under injustice, 
outrage, violation of rights, last forever? 

F.H.R. 
MORNING ROBINS’ SONG 
By STANTON A. BROWN 


There’s a cheerful sort of something 
In the robins’ morning song, 

Makes life seem more worth living, 
And a sad day seem less long. 


SUMMER 


THE SUMMER SHOWER 
By ARTHUR THATCHER 
The robin sings his sweetest song, 
The red-bird sounds his call, 
While clouds come floatin’ from the west 
And rain begins to fall. 
I like to hear the rain drops beat 
And patter on the corn, 
And smell the freshness of the wet 
Just like the dew of morn. 
The wind’s a blowin’ with the rain 
And bowin’ down the trees; 
The pigeons come a sailin’ home, 
And homeward fly the bees. 
And when the clouds have passed away 
And brightly shines the sun, 
I always feel that in my heart 
New life, too, has begun. 


INDIAN PUPILS AND ANIMALS 

Rev. B. P. Fuller, principal of the Shingwauk 
Home for Indian children, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, writes in The Mission World: 

“Our boys and girls are kind to all the animals, 
and a rather strange illustration of this happened 
not long ago. 

“At a synod meeting I was explaining this 
same fact to those present, and the following 
Sunday quite a number, with the Bishop, were 
present at our chapel service. When service was 
over and all went outside, a number of our ani- 
mals came to meet us, and the Bishop and all 
were astonished how very tame they were, in no 
fear whatever. It is only the natural result of 
constant careful training. We have seventy-two 
pupils, the happiest and most contented bunch 
of children one could find anywhere, with the 
older ones caring for the younger.”’ 


THE ARTIST AND THE RUSTIC 


The artist was painting—sunset red, with 
streaks of green dots. The old rustic, at a re- 
spectful distance, was watching. 

“Ah,” said the artist, looking up suddenly, 
‘perhaps to you, too, nature has opened her sky- 
pictures page by page? Have you seen the 
lambent flame of dawn leaping across the livid 
east; the red-stained, sulphurous islets floating 
in the lake of fire in the west; the ragged clouds 
at midnight, black as raven’s wing, blotting out 
the shuddering moon?” 

“No,” replied the rustic, shortly; 
signed the pledge.’’—Exchange. 


“‘not since I 


ANIMALS 


THE JUDGMENT 
By BERTHA A. KLEINMAN 


ANDY had been a great 
foot-racer. Yes, indeed, 
away back more moons 
than Yahala (little) could 
count, he had raced on 
white men’s tracks and 
traveled white men’s cir- 
cuits. Had he been a 
horse he would have been 
registered and his record 
become history. As _ it 

was he was just Sandy—a grizzled old Maricopa 

Indian, tucked away with a remnant of his tribe 

on the Salt River bottoms, housed and landed, 

but otherwise forgotten. 

To the little red-skinned he would always be a 
wonder. He could tell great tales of white men’s 
towns and white men’s dwellings that reached up 
into the sky. He was always smily over his 
memories and the children loved to flock about 
him. It is true Vapaka (reed-doctor) was the 
Medicine Man and the authority on all things, 
but he was stern and crabbed and the little folks 
preferred Sandy. 

Yahala finished plaiting the last strand of her 
hair and flung the great braids over her shoulder 
where they hung to her knees. Then with a 
linnet call that could be heard far along the 
river banks she scurried away from the mud-hut 
that was her home. Another linnet answered 
from the cottonwoods and out plunged little 
Sivany (chief), his bare feet trampling the 
saplings. 

“T have them!” he cried. O wonder of won- 
ders! The cage trap had responded and four 
baby blackbirds were prisoned away’ from 
mother-love. 

“Sh—” he whispered as Yahala drew near, 

“she is over there in the cattails, wailing and 
coaxing, and the young things will burst with the 
long screech. +I shall give you one for your baby. 

The others shall go to the town for bounty. And 

the mother, too, will I trap for her saucy tongue.” 

Yahala’s teeth flashed and she clenched her 
hands in the boy’s hair. 

“Let them go, you child with the Pahaka 
(eagle) heart. Let them free,”’ she cried. “Open 
the cage or I will rend it with my hands and fling 
the wreck ito your face.” 

Sivany stepped back shocked and ‘ein but 
he clung to the cage with desperate strength. 
They were his captives. His skill had decoyed 
them. The bounty, too, should be his. 

“Off you wild one,” he screamed, for she had 
fastened her teeth in his arm and though he beat 
upon her with his fist and wrenched and strug- 
gled she never relaxed the cruel hold until the 
cage fell from his arms. Then, heedless to his 
cries, she snatched it up and only the hunted 
hare could have outraced her. 

In the arrow-bush kitchen of her home she 
crept into the shelter of her mother’s blanket. 

“Hide it, O hide it from Sivany.”’ 

The squaw squatted over her task, pounding 
and grinding the seeds of the salt-bush upon the 
stone metate (grinding stone). Sivany was com- 
ing and she paused with the pestle upraised. 

“Give back the cage,” she said, ‘‘the bounty is 
good.” 

“No, no,” answered Yahala, and she winged 
her flight for the near-by fields where her father 
and Sivany’s were threshing the grain, flinging 
up the bundles high into the air that the chaff 
might .blow off in tiny whirlwinds. Later the 
squaw mothers would come with their woven 
plaques to husk and winnow out the finer stubble. 

Yahala grasped her father’s arm. 

“Save them from Sivany—the helpless birds. 
See, he comes. Save them.” 

Her father regarded her sternly. 
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“Sivany is wise and apt,” he said. 
them back.” 

She thrust the cage before the other thresher— 
Sivany’s father who was always just and good. 
But he too shook his head. 

“The bounty is good. I will take them to the 
town and you and Sivany shall share alike.”’ 

But she wrenched the cage from him and was 
gone. To Vapaka, the Medicine Man! She 
feared him, yet he should say. Sivany was close 
upon her and she flung herself into the tent. 

“Shall the bird-babes die, O Vapaka?”’ she 
panted, the red blood throbbing in her throat 
and painting her lips with flame. 

Vapaka folded his gaunt arms and looked 
sternly down upon her. 

“The birds spoil the good grain. 
die.” 

She dare not question Vapaka but bowed her 
head and crumpled down upon her knees, hov- 
ering the birds in her scant garments. Sivany 
too was silent in that great presence and stood 
sullenly by. But the storm in Yahala’s heart 
was unabated. With angry eyes she faced 
Sivany. 

“Take them, Pahaka-heart, they are yours, 
but I spit upon you.” 

Then snatching up his hand where her teeth 
had left their print, she held it up before Vapaka. 

“T did it. Punish me?’”’ 

“Yes, tonight, before the camp.” 

She shivered and went out. 

“Sandy!” At the tent door he stood, waiting 
to raise the flapping canvas in formal greeting to 
Vapaka. 

“Yahala-ofinga (little one), why tears and the 
angry lips?” 

“It is too late,’’ she cried, dashing the tears 
from her cheeks. 

Then Sivany spoke, drawing near to the old 
man. “I will answer thee.” 

And in simple words he told the story of the 
morning’s capture. 

“Bring hither the birds,’’ said Sandy, ‘they 
too shall speak, and you, Sivany, shall interpret.” 

With the birds cringing at his feet, Sandy spoke 
again. 

“How now, little birds, who made thy lives?” 

And Sivany answered, ‘The great Earth 
Doctor.” 

“Where is thy home, thy shelter, thy food?”’ 

“In the grain fields and the hedges.” 

“What is thy law and thy mission?” 

“To live, to fly, to sing.” 

“Art wolf or hawk who would injure man?” 

“Nay, nay, we harm no creature.” 

“What would you, little birds?” 

“To live, only to live!” 

It was enough. With contrite hands Sivany 
set his captives free. Then to Vapaka he 
turned, “‘Hast heard the judgment?” 

Japaka bowed his head. ‘“‘Sandy is wise.” 

The children gathered close to the old man, 
adoration for him wiping out all sullenness and 
hate. 

“T angered her,” cried Sivany, reaching out his 
arms to Vapaka in childish supplication. “I 
beat upon her. Punish me!” 

Vapaka’s eyes narrowed with merriment. 

“To Sandy I commit the punishment.” 

And Sandy led them away. 


“Give 


They must 


THE VANITY OF CONQUEST 

When an enemy’s country is pillaged, you are 
profited not one whit. The conquest of one land 
by another helps the citizens of the victorious 
nation neither in pocket nor in any other form of 
well-being. 

The world today is one. Humanity is one. 
What injures Germany injures England, in the 
long run. 

FRANK CRANE in New York Globe. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


By MARY F. LOVELL 


We have had a “Be Kind to Animals” week; 
now we want a “Be Kind to Animals” year as 
its legitimate outcome. Humane education is 
taught more or less in our public schools under 
the state law which requires it, but the place 
where the child should learn the first lessons in 
kind treatment of animals is emphatically the 
home. Every child born into the world has an 
inherent right to training which will make of 
him a benevolent and useful member of society. 
To neglect such training is to defraud the child 
and to inflict a wrong on society. Humane edu- 
cation is not a fad; it is a sociological necessity. 
It is obvious that elementary humane education 
must take the form of training in kindness to 
animals. All children need such training, and 
there is no exception. Even if their natural im- 
pulses are kind they need guidance, and much 
unintentional cruelty is committed through ig- 
norance and thoughtlessness. An innocent baby 
can make the life of an animal given to it as a 
plaything a continual burden, but the baby’s 
innocence is no reason for permitting it to inflict 
misery on a helpless creature, and to learn the evil 
lesson of indifference to suffering. Parents should 
begin even in infancy to teach their children les- 
sons of love and kind treatment of animals. 


WHY HE IS A VEGETARIAN 


Mr. Bramwell Booth, the head of the Salvation 
Army, according to the Herald of the Golden 
Age, is a vegetarian, chiefly: 

1. Because of the awful cruelty and terror 
to which tens of millions of animals killed for 
human food are subjected in traveling long 
distances by ship, and rail, and road, to the 
slaughter-houses of the world. 

2. Because of the terrible cruelties practised 
in killing animals in many slaughter-houses. 
The whole business of killing is cruel, even 
when it is done with care, and we know that 
in the case of millions of creatures it is done 
with very little care. Ten thousand pigs are 


killed for food every hour in Europe alone. 

3. Because the occupation of slaughtering 
animals is brutalizing to those who are required 
to do the work. 


THE ‘“‘WEEK” IN IDAHO 


Mass Meeting in Boise, and New Society 
to be Formed in Oakley 


As an example of the splendid results of the 
“Be Kind to Animals Week” agitation, we give 
here the report of Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, State 
chairman in Idaho. Only lack of space prevents 
the publication of many interesting and novel 
features carried out in most of the other States. 
But for a State small in population, with little 
organized humane effort, and far from the centers 
of humane activity, this report from Idaho is 
significant of the great possibilities in work of 
this kind. Mrs. Nichols says: 

““My first effort was to write personal letters to 
thirty ministers representing all parts of the 
State, enclosing in each a self-addressed post- 
eard for reply to my request, after full explana- 
tion of the work as to whether they were willing 
to help by preaching a sermon and recommending 
special exercises in their respective Sunday- 
schools. I have received ten replies in cordial 
affirmatives which represent the entire State. 
I followed each of these letters with carefully 
prepared packages of literature furnished by the 
American Humane Education Society and the 
American Humane Association. 

“The next step was an address before the 
‘Idaho Congress of Mothers and Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association’ in State conference April 25, 
with 400 in attendance, when I urged their co- 
operation in making the week a success. The 
response was fine. Each club represented was 
ready to help. From that day our faithful press 
correspondent has kept the matter before the 
public, urging at all times cooperation of home 
and school. 

“In Boise the teachers in the public schools 
responded to the call with special work in essays 
and story telling by the pupils. I gave as my 
part four of the American Humane Education 
Society books as prizes to the schools doing best 
work. A mass meeting was held in the city 
when Rev. Wilsie Martin of the First M. E. 
Church gave a fine address on ‘The Blue Flower 
of Kindness.’ The choir arranged special music | 
and to this service a special invitation was sent 
out to the Humane Society, teachers, parents, 
Boy Scouts and the general public. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“By special request I was to speak on Sunday 
morning at Central Park in this county. A 
severe attack of bronchitis made it impossible for 
me to fill the engagement, but my husband filled 
the place and at the close of his address two 
Bands of Mercy were organized.” 

Mrs. Olive H. Campbell, in Oakley, a Mormon 
section, reports as follows: 

“T called up the Bishops of the four wards 
before Sunday-school and asked them to bring 
up the subject of ‘Humane Week’ and they 
promised to do so. I also called up the head 
officer of the whole State organization of Boy 
Scouts and he promised to notify all Scout 
Masters to do all they can this week to arouse 
interest among the boys. 

“T attended the 4th Ward Sunday-school and 
the Bishop interrupted the class leader to say 
that he thought I should be asked to speak on 
humane work. 

“Well, they discussed it in all phases until they 
had to omit the Sunday-school lesson entirely 
and give me the whole time. The principal re- 
sults are plans to perfect a humane organization 
as early as possible, to secure a humane officer 
in the town, to interest the Scouts and other 
young people in the work, and best of all to 
become thoroughly acquainted with both the 
State laws and United States laws concerning the 
prevention of cruelty, and especially to under- 
stand the laws of the United States in regard to 
the killing of song-birds, penalties, etc. 

“Tomorrow I shall ask the principal of the 
school to have the teachers talk on the subject 
during the week, and I feel sure that most of 
them will gladly do so.”’ 


WARNINGS FOR ARTILLERYMEN 


The following list of warnings in regard to the 
common errors and abuses which too often are 
allowed to exist in the management of artillery 
teams in draft has been prepared by Ist Lieu- 
tenant Francis W. Honeycutt, 3rd Field Artillery, 
United States Army, and is worthy of the most 
careful consideration by every officer, every non- 
commissioned officer and every driver of the 
Field Artillery, both in the regular army and 
the organized militia: 

1. DON’T whip your horse when he is pulling 
his heart out. 

2. DON’T try to make a team pull out of a 
place when there is a question as to whether they 
can do it or not. In other words, don’t teach 
them to fail. 

3. DON’T. think it is a disgrace for the can- 
noneers to help a team. For a short distance, 
five men can pull as much as one average horse 
on level ground, and more than one horse on an 
up-grade. The artillerymen of the great master 
of artillery dragged their guns all over the 
battle-fields. 

4. DON’T fail to give the horses a breathing 
spell and to chock the wheels as often as possible 
on a hard pull. 

5. DON’T think that the reputation of a 
battery is blasted if a good team stops to ask for 
a chance to blow or to beg for help. 

6. DON’T try to whoop, whip or curse them 
through a hard place. The measure of excel- 
lence in driving is the quiet on a hard pull, pos- 
sibly broken only by a few low encouragements. 
“Take it with a rush” indicates ignorance and 
inefficiency. 

7. DON’T think a horse is a machine. 

8. DON’T hit your horse in the face because 
he is thirsty and wants to drink out of a bucket 
at the same time as his teammate. 

9. DON’T fail to dismount your drivers at 
every opportunity. 

10. DON’T try to regulate the gait of teams 
in heavy draft by the gait of a single nervous 
horse. 


’ curred three years later. 
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THE MULE THAT WAS PENSIONED 
By LORRAINE ANDERSON ALLEN in The Visitor 

Mexique was a big white mule. Most mules 
are brown or black or gray; some one has called 
them “‘Quakers’’ because of the quiet hue of their 
coats. But this mule was white. It was an 
army mule and was loved by many of our brave 
soldiers in the Civil War. Mexique was their 
comrade. Mules, you know, make excellent 
soldiers. They carry strapped on their backs 
heavy loads of ammunition and food and clothes 
and cooking utensils for the men. They do the 
hard work, and they are good and faithful 
servants. 

Mexique was one of the most famous army 
mules in the world. He never missed a day’s 
work for more than forty years. And when he 
did the hard, dangerous work of the army he was 
just as faithful and brave as any of the hero 
generals. 

But when the war was over, what was to be 
done with Mexique? He was nearly fifty years 
old—too old to work any longer. When soldiers 
go home after a war and are too old to earn their 
living, the country gives them a pension. But 
Mexique was only a mule. Who ever heard of 
pensioning a mule? 

One day the officer who had charge of Mexique 
received an order from the War Department to 
“sell all unserviceable animals.” That would mean 
Mexique. The officer sat down and wrote a letter 
to General Sherman, telling him all about the faith- 
ful mule and what a good soldier he had been. 

General Sherman was head of the whole army, 
but there was only one man who could save 
Mexique, and that was the Secretary of War, 
Robert Lincoln, the son of Abraham Lincoln. So 
General Sherman sent the officer’s letter to 
Robert Lincoln and added this sentence: “I 
advise that he be kept in the department, fed, 
and maintained till death.” 

When the Secretary of War heard all that 
Mexique had done, he thought that the whole 
country owed him a reward. He wrote an order 
that the old mule should be well kept and cared 
for at the public expense as long as he lived. 
That meant that Mexique was to be pensioned 
just like the real soldiers. The officers were very 
happy when the order came, 
and they bought the mule 
at once, and the United States 
fed him and took care of him 
until his death, which oc- 
So, 
you see, a mule carried a pen- 
sion for three years, and his 
name is written in the war 
papers of the government at 
Washington. 


WHY HE SHOULD 
STUDY LATIN 


Mrs. Timkins was taking 
her son to school for the first 
time, and after impressing the 
schoolmaster with the ne- 
cessity of his having a thor- 
ough education, finished up 
by saying, ‘“‘And be sure he 
learns Latin.” 

“But, my dear madam,” 


is a dead language.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Tim- 
kins, “‘he’ll want it. He’s go- 
ing to be an undertaker.” 

—The Hibernian. 


In hot weather, be sure 
to place a dish of fresh 
water where your dog or 
cat can easily reach it. 
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THE HORSES 


“Thus far eighty thousand horses have been shipped 
from the United States to the European belligerents.”’ 


What was our share in the sinning, 
That we must share the doom? 
Sweet was our life’s beginning 
In the spicy meadow-bloom, 
With children’s hands to pet us 
And kindly tones to call. 
Today the red spurs fret us 
Against the bayonet wall. 


What had we done, our masters, 
That you sold us into hell? 
Our terrors and disasters 
Have filled your pockets well. 
You feast on our starvation; 
Your laughter is our groan. 
Have horses, then, no nation, 
No country of their own? 


What are we, we your horses, 
So loyal where we serve, 
Fashioned of noble forces, 
All sensitive with nerve? 
Torn, agonized, we wallow 
On the blood-bemired sod; 
And still the shiploads follow. 
Have horses, then, no God? 


KATHARINE LEE BATES in Life. 


ANOTHER GOOD THING ABOUT 
BELGIUM 

In Belgium the Government, which owns and 
controls the entire railroad system of the country 
until its invasion by the Germans, issued, a few 
years ago, a decree, which, so far as railroad 
travel is concerned, placed the dog on absolutely 
the same level as a grown-up man or woman, and 
much higher than a child. For whereas the 
latter was merely entitled to half a place, if under 
twelve, the dog had a right toa full seat, provided 
it had its ticket. That is to say, in railroad com- 


partments licensed to hold ten travelers, if there 
were eight adult human beings and two dogs, the 
compartment,was regarded as ‘‘complete,’’ and 
no other passenger was admitted. Human pas- 
sengers were doomed to being left behind, so 
that dogs provided with tickets should not be 
forced to yield their seats.—Exchange. 
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NATURE’S OWN 

By STUART TABER 

Far down in fragrant grasses green 

Among tall weeds and in between, 
Where mosses crown the sod 

And human eyes but seldom spy, 

A world doth live, and love, and die, 
And make its peace with God. 


Each dewy morn from spring till fall 
Glad creatures voice the morning call 
Of love to all their kin; 
And butterflies in summer gowns 
Desert their beds of thistle downs 
To watch the spider spin. 


LOSES LIFE TRYING TO RESCUE PET 
JEAN McCOY 

It is doubtful if kindness to a dumb animal has 
ever been more truly exemplified than in a most 
pathetic occurrence when a Philadelphia man 
recently sacrificed his life by responding to the 
appeal of a pet in distress. 

L. J. Rothwell, a sea-food dealer, lost his life in 
an attempt to rescue a small kitten, by falling 
through a skylight to the floor below. A couple 
of years ago, a stray cat wandered into his 
office, and was adopted by him. He became very 
fond of the animal as did others in the vicinity. 
Upon entering his office a short time ago, he was 
delighted to find that a new family had arrived. 
Not long afterward one of the kittens dis- 
appeared, and could not be found, although a 
thorough search was made. 

A few days later, sitting in his office, Rothwell 
heard the faint mewing of a kitten, which he 
finally traced to the roof. He found the little 
thing almost dead from exposure and starvation. 
He knew it was not safe to crawl over the sky- 
light, but there was no other way to reach the 
poor creature, so in his kindness of heart he 
could not see his pet suffer, and made the 
attempt. 

He started to cross the dangerous place, carry- 
ing a bottle of milk, but when about half way, he 
crashed through the frail structure, falling almost 
at the feet of his partner in the office below. 
Rothwell, who was about fifty-five years old, 
died soon after reaching the hospital to which he 
was taken. 

While there may be those who would consider 
this an unworthy cause for which to sacrifice a 
human life, there is One higher up, who under- 
stands the kindly spirit which inspired the un- 
selfish act. One who would do this, would do 
much for his fellow-men. 


PRIZES FOR NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
$25 Offered as an Incentive to Organize ‘‘Be 
Kind to Animals’’ Bands 

The American Humane Education Society, 
desiring to further the good work of the “Be 
Kind to Animals’’ campaign, and to impress the 
words of this motto in the mind and heart of 
every child and adult it can reach, has decided 
to offer four prizes for the four new Bands of 
Mercy with the largest number of members that 
are organized and properly reported up to the 
date of the close of this contest, which will be 
December 1, 1915. 

The first prize will be $10.00; the second, 
$7.50; the third, $5.00; the fourth, $2.50. These 
prizes will be given in cash or its equivalent in 
humane literature, or they may, at the winner’s 
request, be donated to any humane society that 
the winner may designate. 

The conditions under which these prizes are 
offered are: 

1. This contest is open to all parts of the 
world. 

2. The Bands of Mercy must be newly organ- 
ized Bands, to be known as “BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS” Bands of Mercy. No Band already 
organized is eligible for entrance to this contest, 
nor is any member of any organized Band eligible 
for membership in a new Band. 

3. Each member of such newly organized 
Band is expected to use his or her influence in 
extending the ‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’ idea by 
displaying this motto as frequently and in as 
many ways as possible. 

4. The new Band having the greatest number 
of members will be awarded the first prize, and so 
on until the fourth prize. 

5. All reports of Bands, with location and 
number of members, are to be sent by some 
humane officer or worker, to the Secretary of the 
American Humane Education Society, Fenway 
Station, Boston, to reach that office by Decem- 
ber 1, 1915. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
is endeavoring to send a humane literature 
and education into all the schools of the 
country, and thus not only insure the pro- 
tection of animals, but also the prevention 
of crime, unnecessary wars, and forms of 
violence. When the leading minds of all 
nations shall act together on this question, 
and the nations shall be humanely educated, 
wars between nations will end. 

GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, 
L. H. GUYOL, 
PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


State Organizers 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and three new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in May, of which 158 were in 
Massachusetts, 94 in schools of Rhode Island, 
54 in schools of Maine, 47 in schools of Con- 
necticut, 22 in schools of Maryland and 13 in 
schools of Virginia. Bands were also reported 
from New Hampshire, New York, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and California. The 
numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Boston: Choate Burnham, 8; Clinch, 6; Noble, 8; Philip 
H. Sheridan, 11; Theodore Lyman, 16; Cudworth, 13; 
Ulysses S. Grant, 16; James Otis, 13; Emerson, 11; Samuel 
Adams, 20; Commodore Barry, 14; Plummer, 19. 

Allston, Massachusetts: Allston. 

Boston, Massachusetts: The Good Shepherd. 

Cheshire, Massachusetts: Cheshire. 


Schools in Maine 
Athens: Public. 
Brunswick: Free Baptist S. S., 3; Kincaid, 4. 
Durham: Crossman’s Corner Union S. S., 4. 
Gardiner: Public, 20. 
Hallowell: Free Baptist S. S.; Public, 13. 
Phippsburgh: Pitch Pine Hill. 
Topsham: Baptist S. S., 3; Free Baptist S. S., 4. 


North Haverhill, New Hampshire: Riverview. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Middletown: Central, 24. 
Willimantic: Windham, 11; Natchaug, 12. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
Central Falls: Garfield St., 6; Healey Ave., 2; West Side 
Grammar, 9; Broad St., 14; Hunt, 3; Washington, 7. 
Pawtucket: Summit St. Open Air. 
Providence: Ralph St., 9; Willow St., 8; Federal St. 
Primary, 4; Pallas St., 3; Messer St. Grammar, 13; River 
Ave., 5; Thurber Ave., 10. 


Panama, New York: Panama. 
Welisburg, New York: W. C. T. U., Trixie. 
Schools in Maryland 


Annapolis: Public, 12. 
Elk Mills: Elk Mills. 
Laurel: Public, 4; Laurel No. 3, 5. 


Schools in Kentucky 
Louisa: Louisa, 5. 
Normal: Normal, 3. 

Schools in Virginia 
Ballston: Public, 2. 
Cherrydale: Public, 3. 


Del Ray: Public, 6. 
Lionhurst: Public, 2. 


Duluth, Minnesota: Lincoln School. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Sioux Falls. 
Inglewood, California: Inglewood. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 96,949 


RALLY AT RANDOLPH 


Several hundred public school children with 
parents and teachers met in Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts, on the afternoon of May 21 to observe 
“Be Kind to Animals Week.” The exercises in- 


cluded music, dancing by the children, and an 
address by Miss Ella A. Maryott of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Woman's 
Catholic Club of Randolph. 
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OHIO’S ONLY PARROT BABY 
By D. E. MULLEN 


Ws one walking along a certain quiet and shady 


street, on a warm spring day, in the little village 
of Columbus Grove, Ohio, he might hear a voice 
call out, “‘Hello! Hello!” 

If he stopped to investigate who the stranger was who 
addressed him with such familiarity, he might hear, “‘O 
Polly, where is Maxie?”” Then he would see, perched up in a 
tree, the only parrot baby ever known to have been raised 
in captivity, far away from its native home. 

Here lives the little family of parrots, which consists of the 
father, mother and baby, very happy and contented. 

Nine years ago the little mother bird, then a tiny baby 
parrot, was brought from her native home in Mexico, into the 
household of Mr. Levi Mullen, for a pet. 

Soon after, the father bird was bought from a neighbor, 
to whom he had proven himself a nuisance by destroying 
everything that was destructible and screaming outrageously. 


BABY, FATHER, MOTHER 


In the winter the birds were kept in warm quarters but in 
the summer they were given their freedom out-of-doors. 

When springtime came the birds set about to find a place 
suitable for a nest. They made a hollow in the ground, under 
a porch, where the mother bird laid two little white eggs. 

While the mother bird set on her nest the male bird 
watched that no harm might come to her, and after setting 
four weeks two little parrot babies were hatched. 

The baby birds are very delicate and out of three hatch- 
ings but one bird was raised. She is now two years old and 
a fine specimen of parrot. She talks, laughs, whistles and 
sings, and mimics almost any sound. 

The male bird is a Mexican Double Yellow Head and the 
mother is a Mexican Red Head. The young bird resembles 
the mother most in appearance and disposition. The father 
bird was named Polly; the mother, Maxie; and the baby, Billie. 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 

The Downy is a drummer-boy, his drum a hollow limb; 
If people listen or do not, it’s all the same to him. 
He plays a Chinese melody, and plays it with a will, 
Without another drumstick but just his little bill; 
He isn’t playing all for fun, nor just to have a lark, 
He’s after every kind of bug or worm within the bark; 
He is fond of every insect, and every insect egg; 
He works for everything he gets, and never has to beg. 
From weather either cold or hot he never runs away; 
So, when you find him present, you may hope that he 

will stay. GARRETT NEWKIRK in Bird-Lore. 


“SHAKE HANDS WITH PEGGY” 
By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


A baby’s scream, and a bark clear-ringing, 
A motor-car insanely driven, 
Then—the baby safe, with his warm arms clinging 
To the one whose all had been freely given! 
The poor little form lay limp and still, 
But the gallant heart was beating still, 
And she lifted a paw with sweet good will: 
‘*Shake hands with Peggy!’’ 


Home from the hospital they brought her, 
Not because she was well—ah no! 
For the cruel scar where the car had caught her, 
That whole long, terrible week ago, 
Meant a deeper hurt than their skill could heal 
For our little dumb friend, so gay, so leal, 
And her poor weak paw made its last appeal: 
hands with Peggy!’’ 


Joy-filled was the great dog-heart so loyal, 
Just to be home with her friends once more; 
And the limp little paw gave a greeting royal, 

And the glad, sad eyes begged, o’er and o’er, 
For the clasp of our hands, again, again! — 
While the true, brave heart throbbed hard with pain, 
She coaxed—and our hot tears fell like rain— 

‘Shake hands with Peggy!’’ 


Then the pleading, pain-dark eyes grew dimmer, 
Slow came the throbs of that faithful heart, 
But she searched our eyes till the last faint glimmer 

Died in her own, and we moved apart; 
And our glad hope grows, and we hold it fast, 
That a love like hers God meant should last, 
And we’ll sometime, somewhere, when pain is past, 
Shake hands with Peggy! 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE TOAD 


The toad lives from ten to forty years, and it can lay over 
a thousand eggs a year. It has lived two years without food, 
but cannot live long under water. It never takes dead or 
motionless food. It captures and devours wasps, yellow- 
jackets, ants, beetles, worms, spiders, snails, bugs, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, weevils, caterpillars, moths, etc. In 
twenty-four hours the toad consumes enough food to fill its 
stomach four times. A single toad will in three months 
devour over 10,000 insects. If every ten of these would have 
done one cent damage the toad has saved ten dollars. Evi- 
dently the toad is a valuable friend to the farmer, gardener, 
and fruit-grower, and can be made especially useful in the 
green-house, garden, and berry patch. 
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“IN MEMORY OF DICK” 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 
(Suggested by a visit to the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, where, on the door of one of the horses’ 
compartments, is a metal plate bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘In Memory of Dick.’’) 
‘In Memory of Dick,’’ the legend reads 
Inscribed upon the brass plate on the door; 
**And who was Dick?’’ we ask, that now no 
more 
Answers his master’s call. Among the 
steeds 
That raced the champions’ track did once 
his deeds 
Win his proud master fame? Mayhap he 
bore 
In nobleness a humbler life, and wore 
The toiler’s badge. Some fond heart e’en 
now bleeds, 
It may be, at his loss. Yet here will he— 
Within these walls—live long in memory. 
What finer monument to the loved dead 
Than this retreat, where others, bruised and 
sick, 
Can shelter find, be helped and comforted, 
Restored to health, ‘tin memory of Dick’’? 


THE WORK HORSE REVIEW 

The thirteenth annual review of work horses, 
representing nearly all the industries of Greater 
Boston in which horses are used, took place on 
May 31 under the auspices of the Work Horse 
Relief Association. With 1340 entries, which 
included about 2000 horses, the long procession, 
requiring five hours to pass the official judges, 
was viewed by critical but appreciative thou- 
sands. About 800 first and 250 second prizes were 
awarded to horses, while several hundred drivers 
were made the happy recipients of medals, 
badges, special and cash prizes. The silver 
medal offered annually by the American Humane 
Education Society went to the driver who has 
been the longest continuous time in service. 
The medal offered by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals went 
to the winner in the old horse class. 

This popular exhibition has become not only 
an occasion to which the friends and owners of 
horses look forward to and prepare for, but also 
is one which furnishes a splendid opportunity for 
the general public to observe how much is being 
done in Boston for the work horses. 


LAWN PARTY AT SPRINGFIELD 

A very successful garden party was held under 
the auspices of the Springfield (Mass.) Branch 
S. P. C. A. on the lawn of the home of Mrs. Oscar 
B. Ireland, Saturday afternoon, June 5. Over 
300 were entertained, the principal feature being 
the presentation of the opera, ‘“The Chimes of 
Normandy,” by sixty singers from Westfield. 
The grounds were gaily decorated, the Dutch 
booth and the Russian booth being unusually 
attractive. The Springfield Society recently has 
increased its membership to over 200. 


WHAT ONE PAPER SAYS OF US 
There is a deal of satisfaction in reading a pub- 
lication that believes, absolutely, in itself and the 
righteousness of the cause which it advocates. 
Not only does Our Dumb Animals believe in 
helping those who, from the nature of things, 
cannot help themselves, but every inch of space 
in the magazine is devoted exclusively to this 
purpose. If there be anywhere a more con- 
sistently one-idea-publication than this, we do 
not happen to know it. The magazine is put 
forth in admirable form; so plain and straight- 
forward is its every word, the veriest child can 
enjoy it. In all the secondary reading in our 
public schools we wonder that no one has sug- 
gested the employment of Our Dumb Animals 
in this capacity. It would be very difficult to 
measure the good accomplished by the magazine. 

—Worcester Gazette. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Humane Sunday and “Be Kind to Animals Week” 


Some Features of the Observance in Massachusetts 


“Be Kind to Animals Week"’ (May 17-22) and 
Humane Sunday (May 23), were celebrated 
throughout Massachusetts, as they were from 
Maine to California. It is doubtful if any single 
feature connected with general humane work 
ever received the attention of the public prints 
to the extent which did these observances. Thou- 
sands of newspaper clippings, including a very 
large number of editorial notices, prove the in- 
terest of the press to which we here give public 
and thankful acknowledgment. 

From the headquarters of the American Hu- 
mane Association we learn that it is estimated 
that between two and three thousand sermons 
were preached throughout the country in con- 
nection with Humane Sunday. More than 5000 
leaflets, donated by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, were sent out in response to re- 
quests from all over the United States. As 
many more were purchased for the use of local 
societies, notably by the Animal Rescue League 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the Humane 
Society of Portland, Oregon. Over 20,000 “Be 
Kind to Animals’’ buttons were distributed by 
the Passaic County District S. P. C. A., Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

In Boston the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital was visited, by special invitation, on the 
two Saturdays at each end of the week, the 
15th and the 22nd, by the Sunday-school pupils 
of the city and adjacent towns. Several hundred 
children, representing many churches, came and 
were greatly interested to see the animals in the 
Hospital, and to receive each a ‘‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals’’ button and a copy of Our Dumb Animals. 

The evening service on May 16 at the Eliot 
(Congregational) Church, Roxbury, was devoted 
to “kindness to animals,”’ a stereopticon address 
being given by the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. 

From reports received, it appears that the most 
successful observance in the State was that in 
the city of Worcester, the credit of which is 
due largely to the untiring efforts of Mrs. Charles 
F. Darling, president of the Worcester Branch of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., who was assisted 
by Mrs. H. M. Witter and Mrs. John F. J. 
Herbert. The Society sent letters to leading 
business men, asking cooperation in this work, 
and received many donations to help pay the 
expenses of the campaign. ‘“‘Be kind to animals 
and you will be kind to children” was adopted 
as the local slogan. 

On the boards of Boulevard Park, through the 
courtesy of the manager of the local base-ball 
grounds, was displayed a great sign, ‘‘Be Kind to 
All Animals,” in black, white and red paint. 
This sign, which can be seen for a long distance 
each way from the Boston and Worcester thor- 
oughfare, will remain throughout the season. 

A special feature was the securing of many 
prominent men to speak in the public schools on 
kindness to animals, every school in the city 
holding special humane exercises during the 
week. Among them were Judge William T. 
Forbes, Charles R. Johnson, dean of the school 
committee, Dr. Arthur Gordon Webster of Clark 
University, the Rev. Dr. Archibald McCullagh, 
Representative Robert M. Washburn, Rev. 
Walton S. Danker, rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Judge George R. Stobbs, and Dr. Clifton 
H. Mix. Hon. Alfred S. Rowe, past commander 


of the Massachusetts G. A. R., gave an address 
at the Ledge Street School, in which he told the 
story of the brave ‘Bay Billy,” the animal hero 
of the battle of Cedar Creek in the Civil War. 
Both children and teachers were breathlessly in- 
> terested in the feat of the horse as graphically 
told by Mr. Rowe. 


Quantities of literature, including ‘“The Horse’s 
Prayer’’ and the humane stamps issued by the 
American Humane Education Society, were dis- 
tributed. Every minister was asked to cooper- 
ate by taking for his text on Humane Sunday, 
“The righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast.” Many of them responded, including 
some of the most prominent preachers in the city. 

Mrs. A. A. Blandin of Waltham was one of the 
most enthusiastic members of the committee. 
She wrote personal letters to the clergymen of 
her city, enclosing suitable literature. The re- 
sult was that Humane Sunday was recognized in 
several of the pulpits. Mrs. Blandin also per- 
sonally visited fourteen schools, where she dis- 
tributed literature and found the teachers most 
enthusiastic. She succeeded also in interesting 
many of the directors and teachers in the paro- 
chial schools. Through her efforts the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston main- 
tained a large electric sign on the principal street, 
as they did also in the principal square of the 
adjoining city of Newton. Mrs. Blandin writes: 
“It was very inspiring to see that great sign flash 
out ‘Be Kind to Animals’ during the week.” 

In Cambridge Miss M. Louise Jackson, another 
member of the committee, wrote personally to all 
the ministers and supplied them with sets of 
leaflets for use in the preparation of sermons. 

Among the clergymen in the western part of 
the State who preached on the subject on Hu- 
mane Sunday were Rev. A. A. Bronsdon (Con- 
gregational) Millers Falls, whose topic was ‘‘Be 
Kind to Animals’; and Rev. H. A. Mitchell 
(Advent Christian), North Adams, who, among 
many other good things, said: “I had rather 
place my arms about the neck of a nice horse 
who was striving in every way to do the best he 
knew how, than to embrace many a so-called man.”’ 

Through the interest of Miss Emma E. Morse 
of Melrose, a personal letter and suitable litera- 
ture were sent to every minister in that city. 

Prominent clergymen in Fall River, among 
them Rev. Charles E. Jackson (Church of the 
Ascension) and Rev. Albert R. Parker (St. 
John’s Church), observed Humane Sunday in 
their pulpits. Miss Helen Leighton was the effi- 
cient member of the committee in this city. 

We know also that much earnest effort was put 
into the work by other members of the State 
committee, from whom definite reports have not 
been received at this writing. 


IN MEMORY OF FRENCHY 


Our beloved and loving companion for ten 
years. 

She was a dog of rare intelligence and sweet- 
ness. 

She died Saturday, May 22, 1915, in her elev- 
enth year. 

“These fourfooted friends of ours, wind them- 
selves around our hearts.”’ 

“It was a Roman poet who said, that the thing 
he looked forward to most eagerly, was to hear 
when he crossed the mystic river at the last, the 
welcoming bark of his faithful dog, sounding 
from the farther shore.”’ 

“Whatever be the ultimate destiny of these 
dumb creatures, we need have no misgiving 
about them.” 

Coleridge speaks with insight of a prophet, in 
these famous lines of his:— 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

Frank F. Tingley and Dr. Louisa Paine 
Tingley wish to dedicate these few lines to her 
memory. 

Boston, June 3, 1915. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S, P. C,. A. 
FOR MAY, 1915 


Members and Donors 


A friend, $1100; a friend who believes in fire insurance, 


$681.14; L. oS for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $200 
Mrs. M.D. W., $1 00; E. T. P., $77.50; , $50; small 
sums for Hospital, $44.08; Mrs. John H. Storer $25; Mrs. 
W. E.S.,for the Angell Memorial Hospital, S. B. 
and D. $7; D. B. K., $5.50;_Mrs. $8 
B. E. "Rev O.'B. $3 
Mrs. D. L sto: Mrs. J. E. O., $1.50; A. J. J., $1.50; 
3033 


Bey DOLLARS EACH 
.J.K.C., G. C. D., for the Angell Memorial Hospital; 
Miss F.E. M., Mrs. A. E.G., Mrs. A. N. M., Miss L. L., for 
the Angell Memorial Hospital ; E. W. G., Miss A. W. ’M., 
Mrs. A. H., J. J.. G. W., H. D. W., Mrs. as E. P. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
1 mori 


rial Hospital; Mrs. G. 

.E.H. L., J.L., Mrs.O.N.M., Dr. Ww. K., 
Mrs. L., for* ‘free clinic”; Sharon 
y C., fo or the Angell Memorial Hospital; Mrs. G. J. L., 
Mrs. L. E., Mrs. D. 
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he Ameri a Humane Education Society, $825. 


Subscribers 


N. H.S. P. C. A., $200; Mrs. R. C. H., $23; 
Whipple, $12; 7, R., $7; Miss E. E. M., $5.68; 
$5; A. F T., $2; 


Miss P., $1.50; Mrs. 1. 


W.C. 

All others, $9.22. Total, $354.62. 

Sales of publications, ambulance account, interest, etc., 
742.19. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
N SOCIETY FOR MAY, 1915 
A the _distribution of humane literature, 
$86.65; a friend, a B. M., $17.15; Wyoming 
Humane Society, $16. 39; it. F. L., ee “afriend, $8; Mason 
City Humane Society, $6; $5; Miss I. 
5; M., $5; Mrs._L. A 


rs. K. W., $1; 


C., $0.9: 
$410.55. Srnall sales, $42.77. 


Have you seen the 


EW BOOK - MARK 


issued by the American Humane Education Society ? 
If not, enclose ten cents for a sample dozen. Attrac- 
tively printed in red and blue, with ‘A Humane 
Prayer.” Just the size to enclose in an envelope, as a 
reminder to your book-loving friends to ‘‘ Be Kind to 


Animals.” 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of — to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, Presiden 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States when full price is received. On 
club, agency and teachers’ rates, add 24 cents for postage 
in the Boston postal district or to foreign countries, and 
12 cents to Canada. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual 
Associate Life 50 00 Branc 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


$5 00 
1 00 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an 
amount agreed upon. The rate of interest or 
amount of the annuity will necessarily depend 
upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. Persons of compara- 
tively small means may by this arrangement 
obtain a better income for life than can be 
had with equal safety by the usual methods 
of investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 


this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 180 Longwood 
Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 


Black [eden (English), cloth, 20 cents...... paper 9 cts. 

et or Modern Greek........ paper 25 cts. 


pa: paper 10 cts. 
What Constitutes aia: Francis H. Rowley. *, .20 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or.. 2.00 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60“ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ........... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary Craige 

The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors .... 100 “ ‘* 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) — 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card....... 7 es 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ in” 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides)..... ae 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides).. 35 “ “ 


The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ....... wef 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts .... small 30 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .... 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . 60 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4. 30“ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 30 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. + Beper 10 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and2 . 30 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... [eae 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 
The Birds of Killingworth, Longfellow . . 
About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease.... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, 30 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c per doz... .40 “ “ 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow ......... hala 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida avis. 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, CURD paper 10 cts. 


aper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... en 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods 2 Slaughtering 
Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. + 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping 2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp. .... 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp...... 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house .... .20 “ “ 
umane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .30 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... 30 “ “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ ee | Gy 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ..........-. He 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 
Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors.............. 15 cts. per 100 
“*Be Kind to Animals,’ button ......... 75 cts. per 100 


Special prices in large quantities; sample free 


“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for blankets .. 


i i .each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for vehicles ... 


-each 15 cts. 


“Be Kind to Animals,” book-marks ...... per doz. 10 cts 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley cloth 25 cts 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc....cloth 50 cts 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations............. paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 


Me. Aggell. 2 cents. 00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, Or 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary Craige 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... Se Bey 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley....... a 


Outlines of Study in Humane ite 
Festival of Tender Mercies ae 


A Talk with the Teacher ............:..... 40% “ 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 


and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
**Band of Mercy” pennant............cee0. 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 30 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ wa * 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
he above can be had in small numbers at the same 
rates. Special-prices on large orders to be shipped by freight 
or express. 


American Humane Education Society, 


180 Longwood Ave., 


Fenway Sta., Boston 


| 
| 
D. 
S. 
E. 
Irs. 
Li 
: 
H. M.C., Mrs. J .H., Miss M. V. 
Mrs. W. G. L. L., Rev. J. A. H., Miss M.L.A., 
M.A. S. .R.K., J. R., Mrs. E. E.S., F. B. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
C.P.Jr., F.L.P., Mrs. D. B. R., F. B. W., Mrs. K. P. W., 
P.C.. F.A.S., L. W., E. A. B., Miss A. S. W., A. R. W., 
ss D. B., G. A. P., Mrs. S. W., M. P. L. and Sons, Rev. 
J. A., Mrs. E. D. R., S. B., Miss M.C., Mrs. W. A. P., 
s. J. W., Mrs. G. L. M., G. W. P., Mrs. C. L. S., Mrs. 
S.R., E. N. H., G. H. C., H. R. P., Miss E. G., C. W. 
, N. and B., Mrs. C. H. H., L. L. P., Mrs. I. G., Mrs. 
G. P., Mrs. R. J., Miss R. C. H., Miss D. S., A. P. R., 
P. W., E. M.G., Mrs. A. C. W., E. F.&., 
R.C., Mrs. A. W., Mrs. A. M.G., W.E. 
O. L. H., Miss L. D., Master C. C., L. 
S. M.L x..G. FP. A.C. R. Me.t., 
D.L., G A.J. W., Mrs. E. K., R. G. W., F. G. M. 
o., M. M., C. B. McC., W. 
| 
Joseph 
. D., $1.50; 
V.A., $1.20; H. M. H., $1.02. 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 
J. N., Mrs. H. K. W., M. C., Mrs. F. W., E. S. R., Mrs. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
A. T. H., M. P., Miss E. L. H., F. F. R., J. J. R., Miss 
E. C. W., W. F.S., C.A.S., E. C. R., B. M. McI., W. N.B., i 
K., J. G., M. E. K., Mrs. I. M. H., E. L. W., F. C., Rev. | es i 
J. B. T., Mrs. W. P. B., Mrs. J. A. B., Mrs. I. C., A. G., 
Master C. K. U., Mrs. E. M., J. M.L., C., L. La. R., C. G., 
Mrs. I. W., A. B. A., B. W., Mrs. A. E. L., S. T. H., Mrs. 
F. M. F., Mrs. H. L. F., C. S., K. L. H., Mrs. A. E. R., M. 
J.C., M.M., J. R., Miss F., A. M. K., M. E.S., M.R.B., 
Mrs. M. A., $3; G. L. H., $2.25; Mrs. W. L. E., $2.03; : 
Mrs. F. W.S., $2; Miss J. A. M.,$2; Mrs. M. L. H., $1.80; ee 
R. H. W. C., $1.67; M. B.S., $1.60; C. H. M., $1.46; H. 
A. C., $1.40; J. E. W., $1.36; H.La.B., $1.23; N.R.P.L., 
$1.03; B.H.S., $b M..$1: T. D., $1; A.S. M., $1; 
F.H., $1; M S.E.D. P.. $i; EB. B.. 
~ 


NOW IS THE TIME 


as the vacation season approaches to make 
arrangements for the safe keeping of your 
silver and other bulky valuables while you are 
away from the city. 


For a moderate charge, we will store such 
articles for a specific time, calling for them 
when you leave and returning them when 


notified. Telephone Back Bay 2388 for further 


particulars. 


22 BOYLSTON STREET 


BEAUTIFY 
Yo 


" Choisa Ceylon Tea” James Forgie’s Sons 


WITH A NEW FLOOR 

Let us tell you about our 34” matched 
flooring to lay over inte old one. 
Quartered oak, plain oak, birch, maple 
and hard pine. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co. 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 
Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 


lined One-pound and 
H Half-pound Canisters. 


1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
4]b. Canisters, 35 cts. 


We invite comparison 


§ with other Teas of the 


same or higher price. 


S.S.PIERCE CO. 


Boston Brookline 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address 
in New England at cost, 65 cents per 
pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the 
M.S. P. C. A. 


“VELVET-TREAD” NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 


For broken down arches or flat feet 


FOR THE GOOD OF 


YOUR DOG 


OLD GRIST MILL PUPPY BREAD 


is the dog’s Staff of Life, Health and Hap- 
piness. No scraps, no scrapings, the full 
good of entire wheat flour, oatmeal, rice and 
meat—all food, no waste. Ask the man 
witha valuable dog—heknows. The stand- 


ard dog food of America—better than beef. 
Send for Sample, Old Grist Mill, Boston. Mass. 


LEATHER TREAD SURFACE. 


FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe 


FRANK W. WHITCHER 


10-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 


INSURANCE 
120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
PHONE, MAIN 4800 


OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where i 1s My Dog, siMMORTA ‘AL? 
By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D., e Bureau of 
Biophilism, Rossville, Staten N.Y. 


led “4 tay \ 
E 
17 COURT-STREET 
TEMPLE PLACE BRANCH ck : BAY STATE BRANCH 
$2 TEMPLE PLACE 
HOME 
_ 
PURE AMAZON RUBBER ~ 
= a RAH x 
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